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4 CONSIDERATION OF SOME OBJECTIONS TO RATIONAL CHRISTI- 
ANITY, AS NOT BEING A RELIGION FOR THE POOR. 


I. is sometimes confidently asserted, that the views of religion 
which are held by rational christians, (as they are termed by 
way of distinction.) are not adapted to the ignorant and unlet- 
tered part of the community: that, in a word, our religion is not 
a religion for the poor. If this objection were founded in truth, 
it should have great weight; and, as much as almost anything, 
would lead us to distrust the principles which we receive. But 
we are persuaded that the contrary is the fact; and we will 
state some of the grounds of that persuasion. 

I. It is objected, in the first place, that our religious belief is 
not sufficiently defined to be made the ground of instruction with 
the ignorant ; and that they require a system, which is exact and 
tangible. 

We acknowledge, that there would be a great convenience in 
having a complete formulary of faith ; and in being able to show 
with precision what men ought to believe on every topic of re- 
ligious inquiry ; but we think there exists with us in this respect 
no very objectionable deficiency. 

The most elaborate creeds are a poor substitute for knowledge 
and study, of which they commonly take the place. That faith, 
which ts the result of study and reflection, is of a more practical 
character, than that, which is implicitly received apon authority 
only. Creeds are hostile to inquiry, and so present a great im- 
pediment to religious knowledge ; for what use or motives are 


there for inquiry, when nothing more remains to be discovered ? 
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2 Objections to Rational Christianity, 


These remarks apply to the unlearned as well as to others; for 
if they are capable of any religious belief, which will be useful, 
they are capable of reflection and inquiry; and every induce- 
ment should be offered them to study theirduty and their rela- 
tions, to enlighten their consciences and to judge for themselves 
what is right. Among persons of this description we not unfre- 
quently meet with a soundness and maturity of religious princi- 
ve: which may well put to shame many, whose advantages have 
een much superior. 

Again, in respect to many topicks of religion, the knowledge 
of which is desirable, and upon which most of us have formed 
some opinion, we cannot speak with any positiveness. They are 
subjects in which the terms that we employ are partially com- 
prehended by us; or if the terms, which are used, are under- 
stood, yet our knowledze is so imperfect as to leave us quite at 
a loss how to reason upon them; and still more as to what we 
shall peremptorily inculcate on the belief of others. Dif- 
fidence and a considerable distrust in regard to our most 
elaborate conclusions on subjects, which are incomprehensible, 
is indicative of true wisdom. Whatever is connected with the 
modes of the divine existence, the infinity of God, or the opera- 
tions of his physical or moral government, has an abstruseness, 
which human sagacity in its most profound researches cannot 
fathom. The efforts of human genins, when applied to many 
of these subjects, serves like a lamp in a very dark night, only 
to render the deep obscurity around us more palpable. 

What use then, we may ask, would come of inculcating opin- 
ions on subjects which are absolutely mysterious ? Certainly such 
pretence of belief can have no practical influence. We say pre- 
tence of belief; for all assent to doctrines absolutely mysterious, 
is mere pretence of belief. Men can no more be said to believe 
an unintelligible proposition, than they can be said to believe a 
proposition expressed in a foreign language, not a word of which 
do they understand. 

But though we deem it no objectionable deficiency to our 
views of religion, that they present not a complete system of 
faith, to which nothing is to he added and from which nothing is 
to be taken, as though no more light was ever to break forth 
from God’s word or works ; and which, in order to salvation, is 
to be alike implicitly received by all men, whether they can un- 
derstand it or not; and though we have no opinions to offer on 
many subjects, upon which some christians speak with a peremp- 
toriness and obstinacy, proportioned only to the difficulty and 
utter incomprehensibleness of the subjects themselves, remind- 
ing one of the faith of an ancient father, who believed, he said, 
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as not being a Religion for the Poor. 3 


because the doctrine was impossible; yet we cannot admit that 
our faith is without form and substance; nor that it does not 
embrace many principles, which are deeply interesting, and es- 
sentially connected with human virtue and happiness. We be- 
lieve in God, the sovereign and father of all beings and all 
worlds ; in his sublime, adorable, and unqualified perfection ; in 
his moral government; in his universal providence ; mn the fact 
of his having had direct communications with mankind ; ip Jesus. 
Christ, as the honoured instrument and organ of those communt- 
cations ; in the scriptures, as containing their amount and ten- 
or; we believe in the moral character and moral responsibility 
of man ; in his destination to a future and an immortal life; and 
in av ultimate and complete retribution. It is not necessary 
here to enter more into detail ; but on these topicks our princi- 
ples are fixed, and intelligible to the humblest capacity ; they are 
indicated in nature; they are approved by reason ; they are ful- 
ly illustrated and confirmed in revelation, ‘The teachings of 
revelation are coincident with the dictates of reason and con- 
science. We affirm that they embrace every principle of reli- 
gious belief, which has any connexton with duty and virtue. It 
Cannot be said then that we have not a system of belief, to incul- 
cate upon those whom we teach, as definite as human knowledge 
can make it; intelligible to every mind capable of reflection ; 
and as practical as can be imagined. If still it be required of us 
to inculcate a more exact or complete system of belief, we an- 
swer only, that when we find such a system in the teachings of 
Jesus or the writings of his apostles, we will implicitly and con- 
fidently teach it in their words and on their authority. 

I]. We proceed to remark that a religion for the poor, the 
ignorant, the unlearned, should be practical ;—and this we may 
say of the views of rational christians, that they are practical in 
the fullest sense of the term. No religion, no rule of life can 
be more serious and strict than that which we believe and teach. 

We should be unwilling to make any invidious or censorious 
comparisons ;“ but with respect to a religious system, which 
teaches that man can do nothing towards his salvation; that hu- 
man virtue has no merit in the sight of God; that indeed all the 
actions of those persons, who are not miraculously converted, are 
sinful; that every attempt towards.the amelioration of our morak 
Character is in vain, and worse than in vain; that God’s fa- 
vour here, and the condition, in which we shali be placed here- 
after, will bear no reference to our moral character; we are at.a 
loss to conceive how such a system can be in any sense of the 
term denominated a practical religion. We are prompt to ac- 
knowledge that among the friends of these sentiments, there are 











































4 Objections to Rational Christianity, 


many of distinguished piety and virtue ; but this is not the con- 
sequence of such principles. 

With respect to the religion which we teach, we maintain that 
its-great object is to make men good; that the observance of 
any forms, or the possession of any faith is of no importance 
other or farther than as it contributes to this object. We main- 
tain indeed, as a principle of the highest moment, that there ex- 
ists an indissoluble connexion between our character and condi- 
tion; that our happiness or misery, in a future life, willnot be a 
matter of arbitrary and capricious sovereignty on the part of 
God, but the natural and necessary consequence of our virtue or 
vice ; and that men will be happy or miserable tn exact propor= 
tion as they are good or bad. We call upon men to repent of their 
sins and to practice virtue, and never to think that they have 
done enough so long as any thing remains to be done. We 
maintain that they have the power of doing what the will of God 
requires of them; and we present them the strongest induce- 
ments to exert this power. We maintain, in fine that the 
choice of life and death, of happiness or misery, of heaven or 
hell. is presented to every map; and that the momentous de- 
cision rests upon his own exertions and attainments ; that every 
action of our lives will be brought into judgment and must pro- 
duce its own proper fruits, We maintain, that religion is in 
the fullest sense of the term a rule of life, applicable and de- 
signed to be applied to all the actions and circumstances of life ; 
which must mingle with all our pleasures and- employments, with 
all our sufferings and trials; which must guide all our steps, 
counsel us whenever we need counsel, be the constant compan- 
ion of our waking hours and repose with us on our pillows, as- 
sist us in fine, whether we eat or drink, or whatever we do, todo 
all to the glory of God. 

Ill. It is objected to our views of religion, in the third place, 
that they have nut enough of terror in them; and that they are 
deficient in those sanctions of obedience, which inspire in the 
hearts of ihe guilty, alarm and horror. This deserves conside- 
ration; God forbid that we should in any way weaken the mo- 
tives to virtue or lessen the fears of sin. 

We do not hesitate then on this subjest to employ any of the 
language of the scriptures; though we think no intelligent read- 
er of the scriptures will doubt that much of their impressive lan- 


guage in regard to a future judgment, and the coming of the son — 


of man in the clouds of heaven with power and great glory, and 
the sounding of the trumpet of the archangel, and the assemb- 
ling of the universe at the judgment seat of God, and the separa- 
tion of the righteous and the wicked as a shepherd divideth his 
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as not being a Religion for the Poor. 5 


sheep from the gouts, is language of a highly figurative and scen- 
ical nature ; and that the casting out into outer darkness, where 
there is weeping and gnashing of teeth, and the unquenchable 
fire of hell or the valley of Hinnom, where the worm dieth not 
and the fire is not quenched, is language drawn from an allusion 
to well known facts and customs among the Jews. This lan- 
guaye, which addresses itself so powerfully to the imagination, 18 
intended ouly to impress more forcibly upon the heart the great 
principles and truths, which it imbodies forth. It was language 
particularly adapted to the times when and to the people to 
whom it was addressed. 

Further, we are compelled to remark, that as we are not be- 
lievers in the inspiration of the author of Paradise Lost, and can- 
not admit the doctrine that God shares the empire of the uni- 
verse with a being as malignant as he himself is benevolent, and 
as omnipotent in evil as he himself is omnipotent in good, we 
are not able to employ in our representations of the future con- 
sequences of sin all that diabolical machinery, by which the dis- 
courses of many, who believe in no more dreadful retribution 
than we do ourselves, are so often bristled and inflamed. We 
are further of an opinion that in all cases that language is most 
impressive, which ts the language of the times; and that when 
we venture to use the language of the imagination, and especially 
on subjects of so serious a character as those to which we now 
refer, we should have regard to the prevalent state of feeling, 
sentiment, and knowledge in the community. If we wished to 
impress an assembly of North-American savages with the pains 
of hell, we might show them a miserable victim, stripped, lace- 
rated and scalped, fastened to the stake, his body pierced with 
pine splinters, the faggots kindling, his eyes starting with agony, 
the smoke of his torments slowly curling around him; and in 
those frightful intervals, when the yell of his barbarous execu- 
toners was suppressed, we might call upon them to observe the 
writhings of his torture and to let his shrieks of horror enter into 
their souls; it would be to them a picture of distress, in which 
they would deeply sympathise. But, in a community, which in 
its humblest departments, is so enlightened and improved as our 
own, any such representations, though presenting an image of 
the miseries of hell by no means too highly coloured, would be 
received with so much disgust and incredulity as to fail entirely 
of producing the effect at which we aim. But when men are 
reminded that they are responsible to God, who knows every 
thing and forgets nothing of all which they do, or say, or think, 
or feel ; that hereafter the whole history of their lives must be 
disclosed ; that they will carry with them the character which they 
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have formed here ; that they must then perceive and feel what 
they have done, what fhey have been, and what they are ; that 
conscience aroused, purged, and armed with vengeance will then 
do its office most faithfully ; and they will be made to see in 
its darkest colours the odiousness, the folly, the infamy, the in- 
gratitude and baseness of sin; and observe that they have gain- 
ed nothing and that they have lost every thing ; that their doom is 
now sealed ; that all is now over with them ; regret comes too late ; 
that the disastrous consequences of their sins are unlimited and 
irretrievable, and that they are now left to feed -upon them and 
upon them alone in all their bitterness ;—if they are not moved 
by such doctrines, it cannot be because these doctrines have no 
terror in them; for with these mental agonies, these moral pri- 
vations, what physical sufferings can bear a comparison ? If they 
are not moved by them, it is because they have no understanding 
to discern between things that differ, and no heart to feel this 
difference. If such doctrines as these, which are the doctrines 
of rational christians, have no terror in them for the guilty and 
impenitent, we know not what is terrible ; and these doctrines, 
being simple, and rational, and perfectly conformable to all 
their present experience so far as it is applicable to the subject, 
cannot fail to be mere impressive upon every mind, which is ca- 
pable of understanding them, than any representations on these 
subjects of a sensible or metaphorical nature. 

IV. It is objected, in the fourth place, that our religious views 
are too abstract, in the technical sense of the term too philo- 
sophical, have too little to do with the affections to be a religion 
- for the poor. 

We are persuaded that it is with the heart man believeth unto 
righteousness ; that any religious belief which ends in speculation 
only, will be of little use as a practical principle. Our religion, 
in order to become a rule of life, must be not merely the assent 
of the understanding, but a deep persuasion of-the heart; a prin~ 
ciple, and more than that, a sentiment; must rest not on the con- 
victions of the judgment merely, but have tts seat among our 
warmest and best affections. A religion of this character is par- 
ticularly necessary to the unlearned ; having neither the means- 
nor the ability for religious inquiry, we can expect to bring them 
under the power of religion only as we engage in its behalf their 
feelings and affections. 

Our religious views give no encouragement to mysticism or to 
fanaticism; but there is a profound sense of religious duty, and a 
holy and lofty enthusiasm, which connects itself with every thing 
that is connected with. religion, which they are adapted to en- 
kindle and cherish. 
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as not being a Religion for the Poor. 7 


When our religion begins, therefore, not with teaching men 
in regard to the Deity, one of the boldest and most impenetra- 
ble mysteries, we need not say we refer tothe doctrine of the 
Trinity ; not with proclaiming the divine sovereignty, exercised 
most arbitrarily and without any regard to the moral deserts of 
men ; not with declaring God’s implacable vengeance towards his 
creatures, which, in order to be appeased, required the sacri- 
fice of a perfectly good being. his dearly beloved son; but in the 
place of these doctrines, exhibits him as our kind father, cherish- 
Ing, pitying, loving his creatures with more than parental ten- 
derness ; compassionating their frailty, pardoning their sins 
upon their repentance, going out indeed to meet with open arms 
ana with unmixed kindness the returning prodigal; caring for 
all, blessing all, dispensing even his “severest chastisements in 
mercy, and providing only for the virtue and the happimess of 
his creatures; we know of no doctrines more touching, nor how 
it could make a more powerful appeal to our love, confidence, 
gratitude, and devotion. Further, when our religion, instead of 
exhibiting to us a Saviour, under so mysterious, anomalous, and 
mixed a character, that we are at a loss how to,approach him ; 
and of so exalted and divine a nature, that we are discouraged 
with the thought that the example of a God 1s to be the measure of 
our duty; when, instead of such doctrines, it discovers to us a 
Saviour, who condescends to call us brethren, and who presents 
an example in human nature of what we ought to be and’ to 
do; and who, touchéd with the infirmities of our nature, and 
tempted as we are, is able to succour those who are tempted ; 
and who is not represented as dying in an unintelligible and in- 
comprehensible sense as God-man, but sacrificing his life in the 
cause of truth and duty, for the noblest ends, and in the most 
disinterested manner, it presents to our feelings an object adapt- 
ed to call them forth in the most powerful degree ; it provokes 
the deepest sympathy ; it inspires the most profound admira- 
tion; it enkindles a noble emulation; it excites and enchains 
our purest and strongest affections. It is in such a Saviour that 
even children may be early taught to feel the deepest interest ; 
it is to such a Saviour that the poor and uneducated will lookras 
a source of invaluable consolation under the troubles of lite, and 
as an infallible guide to wisdom and virtue, contentment and 
peace ;—and it is under the government and providence of such 
a Father, that they will enjoy a sublime security amidst all the 
changes of life, an immoveable confidence in a beneficial result 
of all that they do and suffer here, provided that they are but 
faithful to themselves ; and that even the most desolate and af- 
flicted, to whom the world is only a scene of disappointment and 
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misery, of privation and hopelessness, will feel that they are not 
utterly friendless and alone. 

We are aware that to a subject of this nature it is impossible 
to do justice within those limits, to which we are bere confined. 
We present only the outlines of the picture, leaving the comple- 
tion of it to the reflections of our readers. For the reasons, 
which we have stated, we think it cannot be said of the views, 
which we entertain of christianity, that they are not sufficiently 
definite and intelligible, nor practical, nor serious, nor affecting. 
But whether the arguments, which we urge on this subject, be 
or be not such as to satisfy those, who differ from us that our 
religion in these respects 1s what it ought to be, it is in our pow- 
er and it is an imperative duty to give an irresistible proof of it 
in our lives and characters. On our own personal religion we 
must rest our chief hopes of recommending our principles to 
others. 

We are compelled to hear it often asserted, that the friends 
of rational christianity are deficient in religious knowledge, in 
vital piety, in a serious regard to futurity, and in feeling and in- 
terest in religion. If it beso, it is not the fault of our principles. 
It does not become us to repel such reproaches by insinuations 
against the virtue or piety of those who differ from us—God 
forbid that we should ever have any satisfaction in thinking or 
discovering that any of our fellow christians are not eo good as 
we could wish them to be. But it does become us to show by 
our lives that they have no foundation. It is an important duty 
with those, who have the ability and the means of religious 
knowledge, to settle with themselves as accurately as possible, 
what they believe, and on what grounds they believe it; and to 
form such exact views of religion, as to be able to give to every 
inquirer a reason for the hope that isinthem. It becomes us to 
make our religion the supreme guide and rule of our lives. It 
is of no value but as it produces the fruits of virtue and piety. 
We should live always under a profound sense of the solemn 
sanctions by which its precepts are enforced ; and it should be, 
as its doctrines are designed to render it, the subject of our 
deepest interests, the source of our richest consolations, and the 
centre, around which our affections hover with an unquencha- 
ble ardour and an inflexible constancy. Religion is the highest 
law of our being. Christianity is the only full and exact inter- 
preter of this law. _ It comes as the equal friend of all men, of 
the prosperous and the afflicted, the enlightened and the unlearn- 
ed, the rich and the poor, the exalted and the humble. Let us 
endeavour that none shall be shut out from its light, its consola- 
tions, its privileges and hopes ; and especially those of our breth- 
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ren of the human family, to whom it seems most needed to sup- 
ply the place of other blessings, which are withheld from them. 
It is the moral nature of man, which gives to human existence 
its only value; and this moral nature is the common gift of 
heaven to all men. It is the great object of christianity to im- 
prove this gift, and to bring man to an assimilation with that Be- 
ing. who is the sum and centre of all moral excellence. By 
freeing it from those corruptions which have tarnished its lustre 
and impeded its influence, and by an exhibition of its true char- 
acter, let us endeavour that none shall want its advantages and its 
blessings. God designed it as an universal religion ; and let as 
not be deficient in every reasonable and possible effort to diffuse 
its influence into every department of human society; that it 
may throw a fairer splendour over its brightest scenes; and 
above all, that it may send its light into its most obscure recesses, 
and purge its most polluted places, and cause the voice of con- 
tentment and hope, of thanksgiving, devotion and joy in God and 
in Christ to be heard, where ignorance and poverty. vice and 
wretchedness have hitherto held common and undisturbed do- 
minion. C. 
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A FEW RULES IN REGARD TO PRIVATE PRAYER, 


I. For every duty that we are daily to perform, there must be 
an alloted time of every day ; and as private prayer is a duty of 
every day, there must be a time, or times of every day, appropri- 
ated for il, 


Some devotional writers have warmly recommended, not only 
the appropriation of certain times of every day for private pray- 
er, and not alone the appropriation of a particular apartment to 
which we should retire for this exercise, but that there should 
also be one place in that apartment, where we should always per- 
form the duty. The design of this is, that by the strong associa- 
tions that would be formed with this place, we may be remind- 
ed, as often as we see or think of it, of the prayers we have there 
offered ; and thus excited to maintain a spirit and conduct, cor- 
responding with our prayers. | do not however recommend this 
practice, because | think that devotional associations should ‘not 
be so confined to any place; because | fear, if such a habit is 
formed, devotional feelings will not be so easily, nor so strongly 
excited in other places, where we may be called to offer our 
prayers ; and because a true spirit of prayer is not dependent on 
such arbitrary associations. ‘There must indeed be a place, as 
well as a time, for our daily deliberate offerings of prayer. But 
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he who has a spirit of prayer, and specified times of every day 
for its particular exercise, will seldom be at a loss in regard to 
place. Let it, for example, be included under our first rale, that 
the first exercise of our thoughts and cares in the morning, and 
the last at night, shall be in secret communion with God. We 
shall then either pray as we lie in our bed; or kneel beside it 
when we have risen, and when we retire for rest. Here then 
we have provided for the regular exercise of the duty twice in 
every day. But every one can have, and every one should have, 
at least one other time of the day, in which he should retire for 
private prayer. The hour that is convenient to one, may be 
inconvenient to another. But who could not find a few minutes 
even in the busiest day, to ask of God the gratification of some 
temporal want, if he were sure that he could thus obtain it? I 
would ask any man who objects, that he can find no favourable 
opportunity for this retirement, whether equal difficulty would be 
felt, if by his daily prayers he could increase his property, or 
fame, or mere animal pleasure. And are the objects of private 
prayer of less interest and worth? Here then | leave the first 
rule ; adding only, that the duty for the performance of which we 
have no specified time, will easily be neglected, and soon forgot- 
ten. 

II. Prayer should be preceded by at least a moment or two of 
recollection, and consideration of the service in which we are to 
engage, that we may distinctly understand our own purpose in 
prayer. 

Every well disposed mind will perceive at once the reasona- 
bleness of this rule, and its great importance. 

No man who would obtain a character for sense, judgment and 
consistency, would allow himself in rash, hasty and inconsiderate 
language, even in the freest and most familiar intercourse. Above 
all, no one who feels that he is addressing, or is about to address, 
his superiour among men; that he is about to express his grati- 
tude to a benefactor, or to ask a favour of one on whom he Is 
dependent, or to acknowledye a fault for which he would ask for- 
giveness ; could approach this superiour for either of these pur- 
poses, without first dwelling upon the purpose, and having dis- 
tinctly and fully in view the object of the address he is to offer. 
And is less consideration to be exercised when we are about to 
pray ? A prayer that is without object, without design, is neces- 
sarily also without spirit and life ; and unproductive of any good 
to him that offers it. Let us ask, then, before we pray, What is 
our purpose ? Have we the affections which we would express to 
God? Consider what they are. Would we give thanks to him ? 
Consider what are the blessings for which we would express our 
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gratitude. Would we ask of him any good? What is that good ? 
Do we actually want, and desire to obtain of God, what we ask 
of him? The inquiry is very solemn, and should be brought home 
to our hearts,—have we. never, from previous inconsideration of 
the objects for which we were to pray, expressed affections in 
prayer that we did not feel; and asked blessings from God, which 
we ot only did not desire, but of which we have not even had 4 
remembrance after we have prayed ? 

A third rule | would suggest is, that when about to’offer our 
prayers, we should ask ourseives, have I now the temper and feel- 
ings with which a christian should pray. 

Our Lord inculcates this rule when he says, [f thou bring thy 
gift to the altar, and there rememberest that thy brother hath 
ought aguinst thee, leave there thy gift before the altar, and go 
thy way ; first, be reconciled to thy brother, and then come and of- 


fer thy gift. Andagain, When ye stand praying, forgive. 


1 do not say that we should never pray, till we have the tem- 
per and feelings of christians. It may be, that the most impor- 
tant object for which we have to pray, is this very temper. 
But surely it is a great evil, surely it as little better than so- 
lemn profaneness, from day to day to offer prayers for our own 
forgiveness, while we are impeuitently indulging an unforgiv- 
ing mind; to ask from God a humble and contented spirit, and 
yet daily, and without shane, to be indulging pride, envy, dis- 
satisfaction and complaint ; to express all the earnestness of de- 
sire for a heart subdued to God’s will, and prepared for the ser- 
vice and enjoyment of him in heaven, and yet to live every day 
in a heedless, unfeeling violation of his will, and disregard of our 
accountableness and immortalit:. Jf our temper and feelings are 
unimproved by prayer, it becomes us seriously to inquire, whe- 
ther we have made it an object, when we prayed, to bring our 
mind to the temper of truly christian devotion. I cannot but 
thiuk that, if we seriously endeavour to bring ourselves to the 
temper and feelings with which we should pray, that prayer will 
do much to strengthen and confirm the christian dispositions with 
which it will then be offered. 

A fourth rule is, that whatever we seek in prayer, we should 
seek with pecultar interest and earnestness for spiritual blessings. 

Consider the objects of the petitions in the Lord’s prayer. 
With the exception, “ give us this day our daily bread,” each of 
these petitions is for spiritual blessings. Let us then ask of 
God still increasing knowledge of himself, clearer conceptions of 
his will, and a stronger and more prevailing sense of his authori- 
ty. Let us ask for grace to know ourselves; to maintain self- 
government ; to resist and overcome our evil propensities; and 
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to add to our faith all the virtue and piety of our -religion.” If 
we thus pray, we shall feel that, of the objects for which we are 
to live, the first, and infinitely the most important is, a heart nght 
towards God; a conscience void of offence both towards God 
and man; a preparation to meet God mm judgment, and to enjoy 
him in eternity. We should thank God every day for temporal 
blessings, and ask of him all that we want for our support and 
comfort in this world, But we should be careful to want most 
those things. in the attainment of which we shall find eternal sa- 
tisfaction. Blessed are the poor in spirit, for theirs is the kings 
dom of heaven. Blessed are the pure in heart, for they shall see 
God. Blessed are they that hunger and thirst after righteous- 
ness, for they shail be filled. 

i will only add a fifth rule; which is, that having prayed. we 
should carry with us the sentiments and affections we have expres- 
sed in prayer, into the mtercourse and various circumstances of 
our lives ; always remembering that, while we depend on God for 
the blessings which we ask of hum, he requres also our exertions, 
as well as our prayer , to oblaim them. 

There cannot be a more delusive idea, than that we have done 
with our prayers wien we have expressed them to God, God 
gives us our daily bread. But he requires as well that we should 
Jabour for it, as that we should ask it of him. And 10! less does 
he require that we should Jabour, as well as ask him for, the meat 
that endureth to everlasting life. For what is piety ? Is it mere- 
ly the occasional expression of a prayer? Is it not rather ai ha- 
bitual feeling of God’s presence, and of our dependence on him ; 
a constantly prevailing love to God, regard to his authority and 
approbation, and submission to his will? And are not these 
among the highest objects of christian prayer? And do they not 
demand our constant, and greatest vigilance and care, in order 
to maintain them ? What is virtue? Is it not the triumph of the 
social over the selfish affections ; the triumph of principle over 
passion ; the maintenance of principle, in all our dispositions and 
actions, against all temptations, and in all embarrassments and 
difficulties ? If virtue then, in its very nature, demands incessant 
effort to maintain it, can we consistently, or even without impi- 
ety, ask God to assist us in our exertions for christian virtue, and 
yet neither remember for what we have prayed, nor make an 
effort for its attainment? Is it not greatimpiety, to confess our 
sins to God, and ask his assistance to enable us to forsake them, 
and yet to live from day to day im the indulgence of these sins, 
and without exertion for deliverance from them ? 

Prayer. to him that fully professes its spirit, is as the chariot of 
fire in which Elijah was borne to heaven. It disengages the soul 
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from earth. brings it into the light, and fills it with the spirit of 
heaven. It makes man, even here, to be an associate of angels 
and of glorified spirits. It gives wings to faith, which bears it to 
worlds and to joys that eye hath not seen, It shews to us the 
arm of the Everlasting, sustaining us under all our burdens. To 
the humble and contrite, it exhibits the throne of the Most High 
as a mercy seat, before which a true penitent may bow with en- 
tire assurance, that he who confesseth and forsaketh his sins, will 
be forgiven. And to the soul that would make God himself the 
source of its happiness, and the end of its desires, it whispers the 
answer of peace and of joy, Fear not. for [am with thee ; be not 
dismayed, for Iam thy God ; I will strenghten thee ; yea, I wiil 
help thee ; yea, I will uphold thee with the right hand of my 
righteousness. Every day then, and not once alone in every 
day, let us enter our closet ; let us retire into it ourselves, and 
pray to our Father who is in secret. Then will our Father, who 
seeth and heareth in secret, reward us openly. 


- --—§r-- 


HINTS TO UNITARIANS, 


FOR THE CHRISTIAN DISCIPLE. 


Tue peculiar circumstances of that class of christians, for 
whose benefit the Christian Disciple is chiefly intended, are 
thought to call for some suggestions, such as are offered in the 
following hints. ‘The writer of these remarks deems it a privi- 
lege, and one of the greatest, to cherish their views, but is accus- 
tomed to think that their situation involves no ordinary trial of 
character.. ‘The suggestions which follow are such as arise from 
this conviction. 

It is hoped that the object of these reflections, which is to hint 
at some of the dangers in which -we stand, will not be thought to 
be unworthy of notice. ‘To beings ina state of probation, whose 
temptations are equalled only by their weakness, whose very 
ignorance is exposure, to say nothing of their passions ;—it would 
seeth that the subject of their moral dangers should be one of 
great interest. It is striking to observe how powerfully it arrest- 
ed the attention of the great masters of moral teaching— Jesus 
and his Apostles. ‘The apprehension of danger to moral and 
religious beings js a leading feature in their instructions. Thus 
we find in them a considerable proportion that is of the nature 
of admonition, We meet, in perusing them, perpetual sugges- 
tions and phrases of caution, as ‘beware—take heed.? The 
common topics of religious admonition are, indeed, and ought 
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to be, the common dangers of all times and places—the ordinary 
temptations, that are every day incident to life, to society, to a 
corporeal nature—and the common exposure, in which we stand, 
to the evils of a future state. 

But it is undoubtedly proper at times to turn aside from these 
subjects to those of a more pecular and circumstantial charac- 
ter, Of this again we have a striking example in the inspired 
teachers of christianity. Their instructions and warnings were 
all circumstantial ;--they were, peculiarly, though by no means 
exclusively, adapted to the wants and dangers of men in the 
period in which they lived. But of the times and seasons, breth- 
ren. says Paul to the Thessalonians, ye have no need that I 
write to you—for ye yourselves are aware of them; as if it were 
a matter of course that they should consider the circumstances, 
the duties, the dangers of their own time and situation. But I 
need not specify instances of that, of which the whole bible 
is an example. This is particularly true, indeed, in relation 
to the preceptive and speculative parts of it. ‘Thus it will be 
found, on examination, that every epistle of the New Testament 
was Called forth by some peculiar exigency of the church ; and not 
only so, let it be observed, but- by some peculiar exigency of 
danger. It was not the abstract circumstance that men needed 
instruction, that drew forth these writings ; 1t was, that parties 
arose, and difficulties multiplied in the church ;—there were 
coutroversies to be settled, there were questions to be answer- 
ed ; the weak and wavering were to be confirmed, the lapsed were 
to be recov ered, the vicious and schismatical were to be rebuked. 

After this example it will hardly be necessary to offer any 
apology for circumstantial instruction. Ifit were, however, one 
might be found in its utility. We are creatures of circumstance. 
Our feelings are very much influenced, our characters are very 
much formed by circumstances. Our temptations in a great 
measure consist in them. Be it so, that ours is a religion of 
the spirit. But in our anxiety to regard it as spiritual, let us 
not make il abstract: let us not make it visionary and sentimen- 
tal, in the endeavour to exalt it as sublime. 

There was a certain plain dealing about religion in the early 
times, I had almost said, a certain homeliness of character ; it 
was nade a matter of fact, and of circumstance ;—it was mixed 
up with the business and ordinary concerns of men, In a way 
that is suited to our nature, and that shows the strong and 
thorough hold it had on the early converts. It will always be 
found that where men feel a real and deep interest in religion, 
they take off the character of abstractness and generality from it; 
they perceive that it has a concern with every thing they do, 
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that it touches every point in the circle of their welfare and duty. 
It goes with them into all their pursuits and pleasures—into all 
their cares and perils,—and is with them as a familiar and guar- 
dian friend. é 

When the early christians met together, it was, indeed, to 
meditate on all the sublime and glorious subjects of their new 
faith ; but it was also to consider their circumstances, to consult 
upon their dangers, to prepare themselves for the peculiar trials 
of their situation; to be exhorted and admonished, lest they 
should fall from their stedfastness, or grow violent amidst oppo- 
sition, or become vain and extravagant,—become proud, and 
forgetful of God in their progress and prosperity. And when 
with joy, they opened one of the epistles of their beloved teach- 
er, behold! the venerable Apostle still speaks of all these things, 
and exhorts and rebukes with all long suffering and doctrine. 

Now, | venture to think that our religious meditations oftener 
need to be made thus circumstantial. If any one believes, that 
there are no longer circumstances of any peculiar interest, that 
all dangers to our faith and virtue are overpast, except those 
of a general kind, which beset men at all times ; I think it would 
be easy to show him, that there are circumstances and dangers, 
too, that are peculiar to our own age and to our own country. 

But to pass these by, for the present ; | wish to invite the attenr- 
tion of unitarian christians, to some dangers that expose us, not 
as men only, nor merely as christians, but as a class of christians. 
Let me add that the following remarks will assume the form of 
discussion or of direct address as may seem most convenient in 
pursuing them. 

The suggestions which occur in relation to this subject, are va- 
rious, but they may be chiefly embraced under the two following 
topics, viz. Opposition and Progress. By the latter topic, I mean, 
now, an advancement of opinion, and not an accession of num- 
bers: not the progress of a sect, but the progress of thought. 

I have spoken of the circumstances of the early christians, and 
there are some respects in which ours strongly resemble them, and 
which bring home to our case many of the apostolic exhortations. 
Such are those especially which urge the duties of kindness and 
forbearance, and a faithful care not to compromise nor prejudice 
the sacred cause which we espouse. An exhortation of this kind 
occurs to me now, in Paul’s first epistle to the Corinthians, which 
seems to me worthy of being frequently considered. Take heed, 
says he, lest by any means this liberty of yours, become a stum- 
bling block to them that are weak. 

We are well aware, that the liberty of thinking which we have 
used, as a Class of christians, has drawn upon us a very general 
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and strong feeling of disapprobation. It was thus that some of 
the Corinthian christians were brought under the suspiions and 
dislike of their brethren. With them it was a liberty of thinking 
about matters that were external, about the use of food that was 
offered to idols. Their consciences were enlightened toe per- 
ceive that it was a matter of indifference—that if they ate, they 
were not better, and if they did not eat, they were not worse— 
that in fine, meats could not commend them to God. And so 
we are accustomed to think of some doctrines, which are inter- 
esting to many of our brethren, that they are, at least, indiffer- 
ent, and of others, that the belief of them is erroneous. And it 
surely is of the utmost consequence that we should be guarded 
from every thing. that would make this liberty of ours which we 
so much prize, and for which we ought to be so thankful, an 
occasion of offence. 

Let me assure those, who may take the trouble to peruse these 
remarks, that they are not intended to feed the flame of religious 
dissension. I am aware, and | rejoice, that there is a great sen- 
sitiveness among us, that there is even a morbid aversion and 
disgust towards all reproachful allusions, to those who differ from 
us in matters of faith. And I feel, therefore, sure of your can- 
dor, when I allude to their opposition,—which so far as it is seri- 
ous and well meant, is worthy of all respect—for the purpose of 
considering not their faults, but our dangers—of suggesting the 
exposure to wrong sentiments, and injurious tendencies in this 
situation, of exhorting to kindness, watchfulness and moderation. 

And I now proceed to the general subject. 

1. It is obvious to remark, in the first place, that the circum- 
stance of that general opposition, which has been alluded to, 
strongly exposes us to unkind and uncharitable feelings. It is 
too obvious, it may be thought, to need a suggestion. But it 
ought to be.remembered that our situation is very peculiar. 
Other classes of christians, indeed, have their mutual differences, 
and the temptation to unkindness among them, is found to be 
sufficiently strong. But the opposition which we experience is 
universal, and is founded in sentiments, (we trust they are preju- 
dice) of almost unconquerable strength. Now our danger is 
just in proportion to the vehemence and universality of these 
sentiments. 

Nor can we be so unwise as to imagine, that we enjoy any pe- 
culiar exemption from this danger. We are just as liable to be un- 
charitable and unkind, as others, and if we imagine that we are not, 
this instead of proving that we are safe, only shows that we are 
secure. If any one fancies that he has found refuge from this 
danger, in an indifference to creeds, let him remember, that in- 
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difference is not charity; and that probably some of the most 
uncharitable men in the world are precisely those who believe 
nothing. 
Do we, then, make sufficient allowance for the honest feelings 
and fears of our brethren? For my own part, so far as they are 
disinterested and affectionate, so far as they regard the honour of 
religion, | respect them. And though they were altogether 
groundless apprehensions, the subject ought in some measure to 
sanctify them. I cannot help thinking that with some, it is too 
easy to fling out vague accusations of bigotry, intolerance, un- 
charitableness, &c.. Evil will it be with us, if a = system of 
faith is made the cover of a bad habit of feeling, if we have gain- 
ed a truth and losta virtue; if we have become more correct 
than others, only to be more proud. But some will tell us — 
perhaps, that they feel none of this exasperation—that they 
maintain a supreme indifference towards the opinion of their op- 
posers. I do not believe it. It is not (unless we are indifferent 
to our own opinions)—it is not in our nature to feel this indiffer- 
ence, and it would be little credit to us if we could. Religion is 
a subject too important to admit of it. Violent opposition to 
what is believed to be the truth that God has revealed, is not to 
be lightly regarded. Besides it is most unhappily true, that we 
are all of us more or less affected by this opposition, through the 
relations and intercourse of life. It is, here, indeed, that it 
comes near to us. _ It is not the distant sound of the controversy 
that disturbs our peace. It is the chilling distrust and alienation 
that enters our own dwellings, and grievous to say, enters them 
under the sanction of religion.* There is to many an almost 
daily temptation from this source ; and it is a temptation which 
no smiles nor courtesies can do away. Religion is the subject of 
subjects, the all-interesting theme of reflection, the great bond of 
friendship, the refuge for our sorrows, and the home for our best 
joys. Now, with those who feel such an interest in religion, it 
naturally forms the most interesting subject of conversation and 
of sympathy. And to have the cold hand of suspicion or silence 


* It is painful to observe that some who are imdustriously, and, no doubt, sin- 
cerely preferring the charges of heresy and schism against us, are themselves, in the 
true sense of scripture, the real and leading schismatics and heretics in these un- 
happy times of religious dissension, Unitarianism was never charged with bring- 


ing coldness between friends, nor unkind dissension into. families, It has brought 
itself under the imputation of lukewarmness, indeed, by pleading for a spirit of kind- 


‘ness and concord. It is another influence that has come up into the abodes of so- 


cial life, and rent the bonds of friendship asunder ; that has filled the minds of ma- 
ny with cold suspicion or superstitious horror towards men as sincere and good as 
themselves ; that has cast a dark shade over the sweetest sympathies and brightest 
hopes of life. I say again, that I doubt not the sincerity of those who are helping 
on this ungenerous and unchfistian work; but ! as fully believe that Heaven looks 
down with pity on the cqurse they are pursuing, as an unhappy infatuation. 
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laid upon it isa severe trial. Still more trying must it be to 
the temper, if not to the feelings, to meet with sour condolence 
or gruff rebuke, which will always be in proportion to the ig- 
norance or coarseness of him who olfers them. And it is a very 
great question, how we ought to conduct in such circumstances ; 
or rather it is a very great matter to conduct rightly. It is a 
case on which every one ought to reflect deeply ; it is a situa- 
tion, in which every one ought to be on his guard, and to fortify 
his mind with all those views of religion and duty, that may pre- 
serve him from the great temptation. Think, then, let me say, 
think at such a time, of the meekness and gentleness of Christ ; 
think of that great and good Being, whose mercy is over us all, 
and who bears with us all; think, with what earnestness we are 
exhorted in his word, to all gentleness and forbearance towards 
those that oppose themselves; think, in fine, that, in a few days 
more, when this separating cloud has passed away, you hope 
to meet those with whom you now differ, and to dwell with them 
forever in heaven. Think thus, and it will not be with bitter- 
ness or contempt that you will regard them. 

2. In the next place, it is a very great misfortune of our situ- 
ation, that we are continually put upon our own defence. No- 
thing can be worse for an individual, or for a body of christians, 
than the habit of feeling which this necessity is apt to generate. 
A deep sense of personal deficiencies, a wakeful jealousy, a pro- 
found humility, a disposition to see the worst of our case, are the 
very means of christian improvement. But it is thought to be a 
kind of treason against the cause for us to confess our faults, as 
a class of christians. | 

The periodical publications of all large and well established 
denominations of christians, you find, teem with earnest expostu- 
lations, and fearful warnings, on the deficiencies of their mem- 
bers. But when we undertake any public work of this kind, it 
must needs be, and indeed there is but too much occasion for it, 
it must needs be a citadel for defence ; and we are apt to feel as 
if we could not very closely pry into its defects—as if it would not 
do to betray any signs of weakness within—as if it were not safe 
to displace the stones of the wall, to see whether the cement be 
strong and secure, while the darts of the enemy are flying thick- 
ly around us. 

A contrast like this may occur to some of my readers in the 
spirit of two Monthly Magazines that come to us from abroad : 
the one of them, as is very natural, (in circumstances of recent 
change of opinion, and of extreme hardship in the treatment 
which it adoen) much employed in settling its own opinions, 
or in attacking the opinions of others ; much employed in spec- 
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ulation, and less about what is practical ; and withal indulging a 
considerable share of self-complacency, to which I[ will not say 
how well it is entitled: and the other, acting well the part of a 
Christian Observer,—fearlessly examining into the spiritual defi- 
ciencies and faults of the church, lamenting the decays of piety, 
and urging repentance and reform,—and showing, on the whole, 
a spirit, which if there is enough of that ‘ salt of the earth,’—may 
preserve even the establishment. Bronk 

It may be thought that in speaking thus, I am forgetting the 
cause. But I care not for the cause; | say it without. fear or 
hesitation; | care not'for Unitarianism, nor any other cause, 
any farther than it promotes a spirit of deep, rational, and fer- 
vent piety. Let it come to what its enemies predict,—let it 
be scattered to all the winds of heaven, and be without a rec- 
ord or a name, if it will not promote the sacred power of reli- 
gion among us. If it is unfriendly to an exalted piety, let it be 
burned with ‘ the wood, and hay, and stubble ;’ and God grant 
that its honest advocates may be saved! though it be ‘so as by 
fire.’ 

I have not, indeed, one doubt of the truth of its great and lead- 
ing principles, and as little, that they will be embraced, like the 
early instructions, and as the true instructions of Jesus, as fast 
as men are able to receive them; and on both accounts, be- 
cause they are true, and because they must prevail, | am 
the more anxious, that they should not be made a stumbling- 
block to those who as yet are too weak to receive them. It 
is a very high responsibility committed to our hands, to hold, if 
we do hold, the purest system of faith in the world, and it de- 
serves to be seriously enquired, if there is no danger of betray- 
ing it. If we think there is none, this only shows, that the dan- 
ger is so much the greater as we the less suspect it. And _ this, 
again, is the exposure of which I was speaking. We hear per- 
petual warnings of our danger, and we are, in consequence, too 
apt, it may be, to maintain that we are safe. To give an in- 
stance or two of this exposure: We are accused of making too 
little of our Saviour, and we forget, perhaps, in our eagerness 
to defend ourselves, that we are in common with all men, in dan- 
ger of thinking too little of him. There is in every good mind, 
in every christian breast, a warm veneration and attachment to 
Jesus Christ; there is a sympathy with him, in his holy plans 
and purposes, in his compassion to the sinful, in his forgiveness 
and generous sacrifices, in his bitter sufferings ; there is a tender 
and sacred admiration for his person and character. And all 
this feeling springs up spontaneously with the piety of christians 
and must grow with the growth of all their virtues. And it is 
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liable, on the contrary, to be checked, and chilled, by the selfish 
and unholy passions. Here, then, is a danger, of which we 
ought to be aware, and which in our circumstances we are liable 
to forget. 

Again; we are accused of making too little of our sins. Now 
the circumstance of our being thus accused, may have brought 
about the very thing with which we arecharged. We deny that 
this is the tendency of our principles, and forget, perhaps that it 
is, nevertheless, the tendency of our nature. We are employed 
with argument, when we need self examination. We are col- 
lecting proofs of the dignity of human nature, when we ought to 
be mourning that it is so fallen in ourselves, 

3. In the third place, let me briefly observe, that we are in 
danger of taking, or rather of seeming to take the very character 
which is attributed to us. 

If your friend accuses you of wanting feeling, sensibility, he 
takes the direct way to make you appear as if you wanted it; 
and your appearance will probably confirm him in his opinion. 
There is nothing that chills the heart, that seals the lips in si- 
lence, that freezes the warm breath of expression, that throws 
around you the cold atmosphere of reserve, like suspicion. An 
ingenuous and feeling mind disdains to vindicate itself from an 
unworthy charge. : 

And it may be so in religion. We are accused of being su- 
perficial, heartless, cold in religion, and though our heart burn 
within us at the charge, we will not open its secret and warm af- 
fections, lest it should seem to be making a display of them. 

This remark principally relates, indeed, to the manifestation 
of piety, and to the impression it shall make on others ; but there 
is danger also, to ourselves, that in repressing the proper expres- 
sion of religious feeling, we shall in some measure repress the 
exercise of it. 

It is hardly too much to say, that it requires the strength of a 
very great mind, to rise superior to such circumstances, to be it- 
self, to express itself on proper occasions with ingenuous warmth 
and noble frankness: to sacrifice even its self-respect to its soli- 
citude for others’ good, and to the claims of a good cause. 

4, Finally, the circumstance of this opposition exposes us to 
fly to the farthest extreme in religion from those who make it. 

‘Such is the nature of man’—it has been remarked by one 
who is thought to have been little enough inclined to modera- 
tion, I mean Dr. Priestley ; ‘such is the nature of man, that 
we are prone to run into extremes; so that having once called 
in question the principles of our ancestors, we are too apt to 
think them to have been absurd and wrong in every thing.’ 
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And the remark might be applied with still greater force to our 
cotemporaries ; for whatever is disliked in them, 1s continually 
before our eyes, and instead of a nominal disapprobation of our 
ancestors, we have an actual opposition which supplies an im- 
pulse to every step that removes us from them. That there is 
such a principle of repulsion in our nature will hardly be ques- 
tioned. And the principle of association, too, comes in its aid, 
with mischievous force. Disliking some things in another, we 
are ready to see every thing in an unfavourable light. Dis- 
satisfied with his character, his very habit and gait displease us. 

This tendency to extremes, indeed, results from the progress 
of opinions, as well as from their collision, and so far, is to be 
considered under that head. We are now to offer a remark or 
two on the effect of opposition in this respect. 

Now it would be quite plain in any ordinary case, that he who 
preferred against you what you thought to be severe and unjust 
charges, and, at the same time, confidently vaunted his own 
claims to superiority, would leave you in no very impartial state 
of mind, for estimating those claims. You would be peculiarly 
exposed to suspicion or aversion- towards those very things, on 
which he most valued himself. This repugnance would be 
greatly increased, in matters of religion—whose loveliest virtue 
is humility, and whose peculiar dishonour is pride and the pre- 
sumption of superior holiness. And your feelings of dislike 
would be apt to gain strength and confirmation, even, if you ob- 
served that those qualities and acts, on which the claim of supe- 
riority was founded, did not primarily and essentially belong to 
the nature of religion, but were adventitious and circumstantial ; 
that though they were well enough in.themselyes, they were mix- 
ed up with many imperfections, and gave large scope to vanity 
and fanaticism. 

Such I am compelled to believe, are some popular means of 
promoting the cause of religion :—I mean in particular, religious 
excitements, and the propagation of christianity by missiens. 
The former have most extensively prevailed among the most 
ignorant, and among them particularly have been attended with 
but. doubtful advantage. ‘The latter, if they support the pre- 
tension to superior sanctity, will admit, as you know, the most 
corrupt church in christendom to the fairest claim. 

But having said thus much, I have done with the language of 
objection against these ways of doing good. Why should we 
fear emotion, fervour, zeal in religion? in other words, why 
should we fear excitement? It is a part of our constitution. 
Why should it not be permitted to extend to religion as well as 
to other subjects? Shall a man be excited about every thing, 
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but his eternal well being? Is he alone beside himeelf, 
who is earnest, nay, anxious and fearful on such a subject? 

Be it so, that such feelings shall be scrupulously guarded from 
error and from fanaticism. Be it admitted that they are hazar- 
dons among the ignorant and the weak ; but among the well in- 
formed classes of society, among the higher circles of life in our 
cities and villages, among the crowds of fashion, the children of 
ease, the sons of pleasure, would to heaven, there were an ex- 
citement—yes, a RELIGIOUS excitement powerful enough to 
break the spell of sensual indulgence, of earthly ambition, of 
miserable stupidity! It surely is very unfortunate, that in the 
most populous and opulent portions of the country, in what is too 
often the very sphere of religious indifference, where the present 
world engrosses all, and anxiety about a future, so rarely finds 
admission,—that there, the main fear and feeling about religion, 
should be a dread or a scoru of excitement. I wish not to be 
misunderstood, By excitement | mean, now, something better 
than has often passed under that name. What are called awak- 
enings, and zevivals of religion, are frequently of such a character, 
and are so conducted, as neither to be approved nor desired. 

I cannot now enter into this subject. which of itself would re- 
quire a considerable essay. Let it suffice to observe, for the 
sake of discrimination, that where fear is the principal impulse, 
and mere sympathy spreads the contagion of terror or joy over 
the community—where a vulgar publicity is given to the most 
sacred feelings, or what ought to be the most sacred feelings of 
every individual—where men begin their religion by neglecting 
all the ordinary duties of life—where an extravagant, and, there- 
fore, necessarily transient state of mind, is looked upon as the 
main and decisive test and arbiter of mens’ character and pros- 
pects—-and, above all, perhaps, where this very doubtful state 
of things is made a matter of sectarian boasting, is industriously 
reported as the lifting up of the standard of the Lord against 
the incursions of heresy, and thus God is made a party to all the 
imperfection and self conceit of human weakness and passion,— 
where these things are witnessed, we are compelled to feel that 
al! this is very widely different from the calm, sober and reasona- 
ble temper that appeared in the instructions and deportment of 
our Saviour—very widely different from the humble, retiring 
and sacred spirit of his religion. 

It is not intended in these remarks to characterize all the re- 
ligious excitements that have taken place in this country. They 
have been modified, of course, by the character of the people 
and of the religious teachers, where they have occurred. 
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Nor is it denied that insthe most exceptionable cases, some 
individuals have been benefited: that some, in such seasons, 
have really commenced a virtuous and pious life. But it is be- 
lieved that a greater number have been injured. - Still less 
would I be understood, in what has now been said, to bring an 
objection against religious emotion. Let it be as strong as any 
man can feel, and yet maintain the ascendency of a sound judg- 
ment. And I repeat, that it is much to be desired that a deeper 
seriousness, that a lively solicitude about our duty and accounta- 
bleness, should spread over our religious societies—that a work 
of conscience and of spiritual reform should go through the land. 
To a man, with any elevated views of religion, of God, and of 
eternity, there is nothing balf so deplorable, as the indifference 
on these subjects, that pervades the mass of the community. 

But I hasten to say a word on the subject of missions. Un- 
der whatever erroneous views they may, in any particular instance, 
be prosecuted, there can be no mistake in the principle on 
which they are founded ; they are the cause of humanity, of re- 
ligion, of God. In early times God sanctioned them. When 
unperverted they breathe the very spirit of his religion; they 
are inspired by the very genius of christianity. Nor are they 
very often or greatly perverted. | cannot have one sympathy 
with him who brands them as being chiefly the measure of a 
party. I am persuaded, that he might better know the men 
whom he thus summzerily condemns or ridicules. And as to the 
principles on which they are founded; why, let it be asked, 
should not the great cause of human welfare, among all the ob- 
jects of human activity and exertion, engage not only some at- 
tention, but some direct efforts,—yea, and enterprises, too,—I 
had almost said, experiments. [ must think, it is unfortunate, 
for any man that he should be inventing objections against such a 
cause as, this—that he should be impelled by any circumstances 
to write and talk himself into an opposition or a coldness towards 
it; it is unfortunate fo~ his temper, for his benevolence, for every 
generous virtue he would cherish. I wish it to be observed, 
that I speak not of any particular forms of missionary zeal or 
enterprize, but of the abstract cause of missions, of the spread 
of pure religion, of the advancement of the highest welfare and . 
happiness of men. And to such an object, I know that every 
christian heart gives its best wishes. 

Besides, the subject has an overwhelming magnitude in re- 
lation to our own country. It is a question of the greatest mo- 
ment, what is to be the religion and the virtue of this new world. 
Purer they must be than has ever yet been witnessed on earth, or 
our free institutions must follow the fate of every former exam- 
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ple. And what is the prospect of a people, devoted to gain, and 
already far scattered upon the mountains as sheep without a 
shepherd ? 

In no respect are other nations an example for us in regard 
to our duties. They have grown up to their immense po- 
pulation slowly, and their religious institutions have slowly 
grown with them. But here is a nation born in a day. It is 
yetin its youth. Itneeds education. It needs culture. It needs 
extraordinary means, proportioned to its extraordinary situation. 
It needs extraordinary services from us ;—the active and zealous 
dissemination of truth, of knowledge and virtue. It needs the 
labours of christian instruction, in season, and out of season,—m 
the house and by the way—in the city and the wilderness—in 
the vallies which it is crowding with its children, and in all the 
high places of its habitation. 

In fine, it would be a matter of deep regret, if the sentiments, 
with which we are unfortunately regarded as a class of christians, 
should lessen in us one feeling of piety, or drive us from one 
‘field of usefulness ; if they should cause us to forget that we are 
ehristians, and that those whom we regret to call opposers, are 
still brethren. Let us rather endeavour not only to bear, bat 
to improve the trial. An exalted piety is worth any endurance ; 
and the crown of martyrdom itself is not brighter, than the crown 
of meekness. 

Above all, while we hope that we are correct, let us not for- 
get that others are conscientious—nay, and kind too; and if any 
one among us is wont to indulge in disparaging reflections con- 
cerning them, let him know that there are those among them, who 
have as many generous and noble sentiments as he himself 
cherishes ; and who are worthy of something better than his 
pity or contempt. Let him even suspect something more: let 
him consider whether the weaker side is not exposed to the 
worse temper, even though it maintains the better cause. 

In a word, if we must sustain a conflict, though every affection 
we have is wounded by the thoughts of it—let it be the conflict of 
love ; and let the spirit with which we regard it be the spirit of 
watchfulness and humility. 7 

iI]. I turn now from the opposition, to the progress of our 
opinions, as a circumstance that exposes us to danger. 

There is nothing perbaps which exhibits a wider contrast be- 
tween the language that men use, and the feelings they yield to, 
between their pretensions and actual experience, than the sub- 
ject of religious liberty. This liberty has been the theme of 
protestant christendom for three centuries. But, after all, what 
does it come to? What avails this boasted freedom, when there 
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are every where among us—not chains and dungeons—for amidst 
these, the mind might still be free; but when there are every 
where prejudices and passions and fears—the chains and fetters 
of the soul. 

Physical bondage has indeed disappeared, but mental bon- 
dage is left behind it; the terrors of the inquisition have given 
place to terrors of a more spiritual kind. Man is not yet free. 
There is a keeper of the prison-house within, that is not yet dis- 
lodged. A keeperdid I say? Nay, every unworthy affection and 
every grovelling desire, and every fear of man, more than of God, 
draws with added force the bonds of the mental servitude. There is 
not a more striking feature in the religion of our protestant com- 
munities, than a fear of inquiry—a horror of innovation. He, who 
does not know that this spell is on the faculties of men, knows 
nothing about them. If there were half as much fear of doing 
wrong, as there is of thinking wrong, it would be a most auspl- 
cious omen. 

But from this bondage some have attempted to assert their 
freedom. How far they have attained it, is not to my present 
purpose to inquire. It may be allowed, perhaps, that their ef- 
forts have not been entirely without success, since they are ac- 
cused of being free in their opinions even to presumption and 
licentiousness. 

Now it would not be strange, if they who had cast off -the 
shackles of human authority, who had learnt to look with calm- 
ness upon all the terrors that men could devise, or could dis- 
play in admonitions or edicts or denunciations—who had felt 
the liberty of studying God’s will, in the fear of God alone ;— 
it would not be strange, if they.should be transported too far in 
the exercise orin the estimate of this liberty. The bondage of 
superstitious fear is so ignoble and so odious, that a release from 
it might well be apprehended to be more than human infirmity 
could safely bear. Still less‘is it strange, that those who have looked 
upon these matters with a superficial eye—who have withdrawn 
their attention from worldly pursuits, only to catch here and there 
a more liberal principle, without connecting it with a system of 
truly liberal thinking—that such, I say, should be seriously in- 
jured by the progress of opinion around them. 

To some of*the dangers of this state of things, 1 wish now 
to draw your attention. 

Progress of religious opinion, generally and abstractly consid- 
ered, is what, as every one knows, the christian world has been 
experiencing for some centuries, and what no man in his indivi- 
dual case would be ashamed to allow. There could not be a 
more ignoble boast surely, than that of having passed from child 
New Series—vol. V. 
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hood to maturity, without changing one notion of religion from 
that early, crude, imperfect form in which it first entered the 
mind. What now ts this progress? 1 mean progress in general, 
and not of any particular, much less of any doctrinal kind : a pro- 
gress which often takes place in the passage from childhood to 
maturity. I answer, that it will always be found to consist in 
modifying some opinions, and rejecting others, in simplifying and 
spiritualizing the objects.of belief, in attributing more to the spi- 
rit, and less to the form of godliness. He who has made any 
such progress in religious views, who has made any progress 
worth mentioning, has more and more separated from real and 
essential piety things that are indifferent to it. He has gone 
- through a process of retrenching ; many weak and unworthy con- 
ceptions of piety have disappeared ; many appendages of preju- 
dice and superstition have fallen off, and every day, pure reli- 
gion has risen before him brighter and lovelicr and more majes- 
tic. To give some instances of this progress ; he once thought 
that religion was a sacrifice and a penance, and now it is his priv- 
ilege and joy ; that prayer was irksome, and now it is his delight. 
He went to his closet with heavy and reluctant steps, and imag- 
ined that the Deity was best pleased with the sacrifice of grief: 
he now goes with joyful alacrity, and he knows that God, the in- 
finitely good and blessed, invites him to worship with joy fulness 
and gladness of heart: that He, who is himself infinitely happy, 
is well pleased with the offering of happiness. He imagined that 
repentance was best testified by tears, but he now perceives that 
the most acceptable offering it can make, is a humble and cheer- 
ful resolution to forsake what is sinful, and to amend what is 
wrong. ‘There is a similar change in his judgment of the out- 
ward expressions and adjuncts of piety. He no longer thinks 
that any. peculiar aspect of the countenance, or any peculiar style 
of manners, is an essential part of it. He.does not look upon 
the christian Sabbath as a day of irksome restraint on his man- 
ners and affections ; but as a time, though by no means of levi- 
ty, yet of cheerful freedom and rest, of religious, rational enjoy- 
ment. ‘In short, he has come to perceive that it is not the busi- 
ness of religion to be unhappy ; that it lends a charm to all in- 
nocent pleasure; that it sanctions reasonable and decent recrea- 
tion, as much as it frowns on that which is vicious-«and unhallow- 
ed. 

It is evident, that such, and more extensively, a similar progress 
may be made without any reference to doctrinal tenets; and in 
almost all classes of christians there are many liberal minded per- 
sons who have made this progress. Still, however, the spirit of 
those sects, the spirit of their views and instructions, is not af- 
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fected by this change in a few of their members, who do not wish 
to risk their influence, by developing the latitude of their opi- 
nions, or else do actually lose their influence by the disclosure, 
and pass with their brethren for very loose and worldly christians 
at the best. But the class of christians with which we are Con- 
nected, is distinguished by having incorporated into ‘their avow- 
ed system these more liberal and cheerful views of religious 

ractice, and along with them, similar ideas of religious doctrine. 

hese views are not kept in the sanctuary of a few minds, but 
are freely and fearlessly proclaimed ; they are preached, talked 
about, published, and made prominent features of -the system. 
They distinguish, and in a measure characterize, the denomina- 
tion of christians who embrace this system. 

Now there is a class of minds, which, as it seems to me, this 
state of things exposes to great injury. Indeed it is to be con- 
sidered, that there are two distinct classes of advocates for the 
system in question ; those who are such from anxious inquiry and 
from solemn conviction, and those who are such, or pass for such, 
from easy inclination, from careless preference for a system that 
is more cheerful, and with respect to certain indifferent matters 
of faith and practice, more indulgent. It is of these last that I 
speak, as being peculiarly exposed to danger. In other words, 
I speak of nominal Unitartans, a class, which, if it is any dishon- 
our to possess, it is a dishonour which we share in common with 
all other denominations of christians. 

There are many such who are indifferent to all religion, who 
are not under the strong and swaying influence even of any pre- 
judices concerning it, and whose common sense is therefore left 
to operate more freely, and perhaps more justly ; who dread all 
superstitious fears, and rightly ; who abhor al! creeds and systems, 
and all human authority, and all dominion of fear over mens’ 
consciences, and do so perhaps even too much. However this may 
be.it is certain that all this will not necessarily make them christians; 
and yet that it may make them, in their speculative views, so far 
as they have any, Unitarians. Just as an opposite cast of mind, 
a submission to fear and prejudice and authority, may fail to 
make men christians, and yet may make them orthodox; in oth- 
er words, may make them of the popular, the prevailing faith. 
There are also people of the world who dislike restraint, who 
dislike seriousness, who cannot bear singularity and strictness in 
religion, nor do they like plain and close dealing from their reli- 
gious instructors, and who are, therefore, naturally attracted toa 
system of doctrine, and mode of teaching, that appears more 
cheerful and liberal. They prefer to hear those preachers, that 
do not (because they think the evil of the matter is more in the 
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abuse than in the practice)——that do not so much inveigh against 
their favourite amusements. They are apt to feel that this is a good 
sort of religion for them. Still more, if this is the fashionable re- 
ligion, they find an additional inducement for attaching them- 
selves to it. Itis to be observed, by the by, that it is not .al- 
ways the fashionable religion ; and it will be found that every 
system and sect, has in its turn, according to its circumstances, 
the homage of the gay and the worldly. And this only shows, in 
a still more striking manner, the hurtful levity of that class of 
persons, to whom the general course of our remarks apply. They 
have not thought enough to be prepared for a more liberal sys- 
tem. ‘They are dazzled and led astray by the very light that ts 
around them. 

There is some hazard, even to a thinking and serzous mind, in 
giving up its early prejudices ; but for one carelessly to throw 
away his prejudices, and take no principles in their stead, to 
catch just enough of a more liberal system to render him more 
easy in sin, and more stupid in conscience and a sense of duty, 
to be growing worse under a system of improvement ; what can 
possibly be more dangerous! ‘There is a system of truth, pure, 
spiritual, and ennobling, that is kindly and encouraging to every 
generous and holy feeling, that is fitted to elevate, to sanctify, 
and gladden the soul; and all that ¢hey know about it is, that it 
is not severe nor strenuous concerning trifles, nor strict about 
things indifferent, that it does not require any austerity nor ec- 
centricity of manners, that it is fair and inviting in its outward 
appearance. Its inward beauty they have never perceived ; its 

lorious power they have never felt. They have caught a gleam 
of light from it ; but even the light that is in them, is darkness ; 
and how great is that darkness! They are all the worse, it may 
be, for what they know. ‘They condemn others, and this keeps 
them from thinking humbly of themselves. ‘They condemn others, 
and it may be that they do so justly ; but the evil is, that they 
take credit to themselves for all the fault they can find with oth- 
ers. They talk violently against all superstitious terrors, and 
foolish singularities and sanctimonious austerity—against all spi- 
ritual pride (but their own,) and all hypocrisy and intolerance ; 
and seem to think they have done their part in religion. What 
is still worse, it is much to be feared, that they have confounded 
with these faults, all serious, self- -denying, and watchful piety, or 
else they are too much dazzled by their own discoveries to per- 
ceive that these old fashioned qualities are indeed and in truth 
a most essential part of religion. Wiser men think it sufficient 
to strip off some of the human appendages and additions which 
have disfigured the religion of past times, but with their superfi- 
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cial views, they make no distinction between the good and the 
bad, the fair and the deformed, and are ready to raze the whole 
superstructure to its foundation. 

_ It will be asked, now, if a preference of the kind just describ- 
ed, for any given system of religion, is not a decisive argument 
against that system. In fact, it is often brought against the system 
which we embrace, as an unanswerable objection. It is said, that 
the worldly and fashionable men that are indifferent to religion, 
are readiest to receive it; and on the contrary, that persons the 
most serious and earnest in religion, feel towards it a strong re- 
pugnance. But what, let it be asked, has made them thus seri- 
ous and earnest ? What but a set of ideas which have taken so 
deep a hold on their minds, as to preclude all others ; which have 
become so greatly endeared to them, so interesting and affecting, 
as of course to render them averse to progress or innovation of 
any kind. While those who have been less impressed with those 
ideas, and therefore less religious, are more accessible to new 
views and convictions. 

But to come to the question in hand. Admit now that the 
preference of these last for the system, for the progress of thought 
in question, is a decisive objection against it, and consider what 
will follow. Not to urge any other reply, the simple inference 
from the principle which the objection assumes, is enough to set 
it aside. The principle is, that what the wordly, the indifferent 
in religion, (bad men, says the objection), what such prefer and 
admire, must necessarily be wrong. Apply this principle to 
common life, and it will follow that those, whom the worldly or 
the bad most venerate and admire, are the vicious and the un- 
worthy. But who does not see the falsity of such a principle as 
this? Who does not know that this bad world, with all its bad 
propensities, has yet given the homage of its reverence, its grati- 
tude, its enthusiasm, and of all its stronger and deeper sentiments, 
not to impiety and vice, but to worth and virtue ? When did ever 
the character of our Saviour fail to attract the universal respect 
of the world? But according to the objection we are considering, 
this general regard would be a fatal impeachment of his great- 
ness and purity. 

Again, apply this objection to systems of opinion, to which in- 
deed it particularly relates. We have considered in a former 
part of our remarks, the natural progress of thought from child- 
hood to the maturity of reflection. Now it is certain that every 
mind would prefer the latter state. But if, perchance, men 
without religion do so, this must prove, according to the objec- 
tion, that it is the worse state—that the enlightened and liberal 
views of mature reflection are worse than the superstitions and 
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crudities of childhood. Nay, this objection would stand against 
christianity itself, for christianity was a more liberal and inviting 
system than Judaism, which is represented as a yoke that men 
were unable to bear. 

It would stand against protestantism, which imposes fewer aus- 
terilies than popery. It would stand against every enlightened 
sect of christians, in the comparison with those which are more 
extravagant and fanatical ; for the former require fewer singulari- 
ties and outward self-denials. 

Let it be admitted, and it is undoubtedly true, that the best 
system, the system which comes nearest to true christianity, is 
the one which is the most spiritually strict and pure, which in- 
volves the greatest inward self-denial, the most rigid sacrifice of 
all unholy passion, of all unkindness and malignity, and selfish- 
ness, which, in fine, extends most, and most scrupulously to the 
thoughts and intents of the heart in all the departments of duty 
and conscience. All this is undoubtedly true, and all this is 
precisely what I believe concerning the system in question. 
That others do not think so, that the careless and worldly do 
not think so, is the very evil complained of, the very danger 
which is feared. 

i have ventured thus to speak of one class of persons, whom, 
it is apprehended, the progress of opinion exposes to danger ; 
and if it has been with plaimnness, [ trast that the case and the 
motive will plead my apology. 

But the state of things, in which we are placed, does not ex- 
empt the most serious and conscientious from exposure. Some 
dangers, therefore, of general concern will now be very briefly 
noticed. 

There is danger, then, in the progress of thought. of becoming 
less serious and fervent in religion. It assists the weakness of 
our nature to lean on forms and mystical doctrines, on the com- 
mon ‘ onsent of opinion, on venerable antiquity. Probably some 
of the devoutest and most earnest worshippers and believers in 
the world have been the most mistaken and extravagant. It is 
one of the excellencies of our system, and yet one of the circum- 
stances of exposure, that it is more simple than others, that it 
furnishes less food for superstition and imagination, that it deals 
more in motives which are mild and encouraging, that it shows 
a greater mistrust of passion and excitement. 

Besides, there is danger in mere speculation. It has a ten- 
dency to chill the heart. Even when it travels in the paths of 
received opinion, it has this tendency ; much more, when it turns 
aside from them. Speculation is then too apt to grow into a 
passion for censure, which is unfriendly to the warm and gen- 
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erous affections. It may even come. to be a habit of contempt, 
which is worse still. There is danger, lest in despising ttem- 
perate zeal, we should become lukewarm. There is danger in 
ridiculing extravagant excitement, that we may become careless. 

In the next place, we are liable in our circumstances to go 
too far in religion. This remark, it may be added in passing, 1s 
not more applicable to speculation, nor even so much, as to our 
practical views of piety. hee 

Opinions in their progress gain an impulse that is liable, from 
the very nature of the case, to carry them too far. This is a 
danger, that results from the very imperfection of our minds. 
We may not know the exact bounds that separate liberty from 
licentiousness, belief from scepticism ; and we may incautiously 
overstep these bounds. And we are impelled to do so by the 
eagerness of research, by the pride of discovery, by the natural 
reaction of opinions in our'own minds, by the weakness of the 
arguments that are brought against’ us, and by many other 
causes. 

Nor is the only danger which results immediately from the 
progress of opinion, that of going too far; another is, that we 
are liable to go too fast. Not that we are liable to make too 
rapid a progress in pure truth, but that we may take up princi- 
ples in too quick a succession, and sketch out their results too 
hastily, and thus embrace much error. Truths that are new to 
the mind, need to be slowly digested ; and every progress of 
opinion that is rapid, is, for that very reason, hazardous. ‘The 
mind is not apt to be content with its acquisitions, but is ever 
making excursions into the regions of discovery. It pauses not 
long to contemplate what is true, but quickly passes to consider 
what may be true. And if it does not well and cautiously ar- 
range and digest what it has acquired, it is prone to make infer- 
ences that are rash and alarming. It is thus that some minds, 
on the threshold of a better system, have started back from 
terrific but fancied consequences, from long but imaginary vistas 
of speculation, from cold but visionary regions of scepticism. 
Their speculations have outstripped their judgment ; and breath- 
less and amazed with their hasty progress, they have turned 
back their steps from the threshold, have refused to examine the 
region before them, and proved nothing, in fine, but the infirmi- 
ty of their own minds. 


Finally, there is danger in the progress of thought of becoming 
unreasonably sceptical. | 

There is a feeling of insecurity necessarily attending the re- 
linquishment of old opinions. It is not an easy thing to think 
much, and freely, without any bondage of fear, and yet to have 
the mind perfectly and substantially settled. 
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You will ask, perhaps, how the mind can be settled, when it 
is in a state of progress, and sometimes of doubt? | answer that 
we may be substantially settled on what is substantially and un 
questionably true and important. And we may thus, and we 
have reason to be entirely easy and happy in-the utmost freedom 
of inquiry. 

The character of God, the office of our Saviour, the rules and 
the rewards of holy living, these things are certain. And it is 
not necessary to be disturbed and shaken, if we are in some 
doubt about the mode of God’s existence, about the metaphy- 
sical nature of Jesus Christ, about the particular circumstances 
that are to attend our future state. Something it becomes our 
nature, our condition, our faith to receive on trust. 

Now we are exposed to a needless feeling of insecurity and of 
hesitation, because we do not sufficiently distinguish between 
these two departments of opinion, the certain and the doubtful, 
the essential and the comparatively indifferent. We may rest 
with calm reliance on the great pillars of christianity, and as 
calmly permit ourselves to be uncertain about the intermediate 
spaces, and the surrounding scenery, and the exact features of 
the distant prospect. There is no need of doubting every thing, 
because we doubt some things. Nay, the very uncertainty 
about some points of speculation might well induce us to cling 
with more assurance and satisfaction to the firm pillars of our 
faith and hope. 

The system of inqyiry which we embrace, leads also to a set 
of opinions concerning the Bible, that are liable to produce a 
feeling of diffidence, not about its authority, but about its mean- 
ing. Weare accustomed to think that its import has been great- 
ly misunderstood. We enter it therefore to apply the rules of a 
rigid interpretation to it, and a part of the systematic and sure 
theology we had found in it vanishes away. When, also, the 
inquirer finds that not a few passages have a local and limited 
meaning, instead of that reference to spiritual religion, which he, 
in concurrence with common opinion, had attributed to them, 
he is apt to feel as if something of the charm was gone. And 
gone it surely is; and yet truth bas come in its stead; anda 
juster way of thinking may well compensate for some gratifica- 
tion of the fancy or of the feelings. 

These causes. of diffidence and anxiety about our faith, are 
increased in some minds, by the weak notion, that there is more 
merit in believing too much than in believing too little. They, 
who lean on an ancient and prevalent faith, say to the more lib- 
eral inquirer, ‘ we believe as much as you do and more too; we 
are therefore at least as safe as you are, and perhaps more s0 ; 
we have all the interest in the divine favour, from believing, 
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that you have, and withal something of superrogation,’ as if 
the safety of any were in proportion to the ameunt of their be- 
lief, to the length of their creed—as if merit were to be measur- 
ed by credulity—as if the favour of God was to be secured by 
paying homage to the judgment of men, or reverence for him 
to be expressed by the fear of inquiring into his own will. If 
an easy confidence, a quiet assurance of being right, were the 
test of truth, it were better at once to go back to the bondage of 
other days; it were better to join ourselves at once to the com- 
any of the most ignorant and the most bigotted. 

On the whole, I trust that the remarks which have now been 
offered, will show that our faults as a class of christians, are ow- 
ing, not to our principles, but to our circumstances. It ought to 
be remembered, by us for our caution, and by others for their 
charity, that these circumstances are a very severe trial of the 
character. 

The moral dealings of God with the world; and the conduct of 
his commissioned messengers, have always recognized the dan- 
ger attending this trial. Light has been opened upon the world 
as man was able to.bear it. Witness the successive dispensa- 
tions, which have been appointed for his instruction. It may 
well be doubted whether the mind of Abraham, with all his piety, 
could have borne at once the full light of christianity, true and 
pure as~it is. And when at last it actually appeared and rose 
slowly upon the world, you know that it cost the most conscien- 
tious and pious Jews a severe trial to receive it. And had it 
not been supported by miracles, how would they have exclaim- 
ed against it, in terms like those which we hear at the present 
day; how would they have exclaimed against it, as rash, 
licentious, and impious! And yet christianity was the truth; 
and no more the truth for being established by miracles, though 
it was the more manifested to be such. | 

It is on this principle of which we are speaking—viz. that the 
progress of opinion is a hazardous trial of the character—that 
our Saviour adapted his instructions to his disciples. ‘1 have 
yet many things to say to you, but ye cannot bear them now.’ 
It was not enough that any thing was true, for him to determine 
that it would be useful. ‘There was needed a preparation of 
mind for it. Thus too the apostles treated their converts. And 
I know not but it was on the same principle, that the church 
was allowed to degenerate, to fall from its simplicity and purity, 
into gross superstitions and a splendid ceremonial, to meet the 
wants of crude and uncultivated minds ; to stay the deluge of 
ignorance and barbarism, to preserve christianity itself from des- 


truction. The Goth and Vandal would not have bowed before 
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the authority of simple and spiritual principles. What knew 
they of principles? They wanted something in a more tangible 
form. It was needful, that they should have lordly Pontiffs and 
Bishops, and august rites, and the strong restraints of supersti- 
tious terror. Different minds, in short, need different religions ; 
and itis a consolatory reflection, that most minds are as liberal as 
they can bear to be; it is unfortunate that some are more so. 
But surely the imperfection of man does not invalidate the truth 
ofGod. Surely the abuse of a system is no good reason for re- 
jecting it. Indeed what system under heaven has not been 
abused? And what candid and observing christian, of whatever 
sect, does not see, and admit, and deplore some abuses of his 
system? The advocate of christianity itself can do no less. 

Let it be repeated, that the progress of opinion is a severe 
trial of the character. Itis very credible that it has done injury 
to some minds. And it is no argument against it, to admit that 
it has. There may be martyrs to the progress of truth as there 
were to its early struggles. 

Who does not see at this moment, all over Europe, in the pro- 
gress of political principles, a striking illustration of what I am 
saying. We believe that the cause of political reform is a good 
cause, but we believe that it is carrying many too far. We see 
ebullitions, and extravagances and extremes, and signs of specula- 
tive licentiousness, which we do not approve ; but still we do, 
and none the less, approve the main cause. Why should 
we suppose that there is any less danger attending the progress of 
religious principles ? Or why should we, any more, argue against 
these principles, from their perversion ? Excesses in religious 
liberty are surely quite as much to be expected, and actually 
have been as great, as excesses in civil liberty. 

Let us, then, christian brethren, be on our guard. The great 
trial is now passing—and it is passing before the face of the world, 
and in the sight of heaven ;—to see whether man can be liberal 
and good ; free in inquiry, and yet strict in conscience; unpre- 
judiced, and yet under the influence of salutary restraint ; wheth- 
er he can be indulgent in charity, and yet severe in principle ; ra- 
tional without cold abstraction, and cheerful without hurtful 
levity ; wiser than the men of former days, and at the same 
time, more humble ; to see, whether religion, that has so long 
lived in the fears of men, can live in their love and veneration ; 
—whether religion that has so long dwelt in rites and forms, can 
dwell at last in the spirit; whether, in fine, religion, that in 
former times has gone away to caves and hermitages to make 
its abode, or has scarcely departed from the temple of its wor- 
ship, can come, at last, and dwell in the midst of society. 
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I repeat it; the trial is passing before the face of the world, in 
the sight of heavens ‘There have been instances, in which | am 
compelled to believe the result of the experiment has been, at 
least, of a doubtful character. What it shall be on the shores of 
this new world, this new theatre of human improvement, Is giv- 
en to us, in solemn charge, to determine. If society is enough 
advanced to bear the experiment, it shall come to a glorious 
completion : if not, then the weakness and wickedness of man, 
must, till other centuries, restrain the liberty of the soul, and the 
light of heaven. 


cep 


TRANSLATION OF WETSTEIN’S NOTE UPON MAT. IV, 24. 


Tue controversy concerning demons may be reduced to two 
questions ; of which one relates to Medicine, the other to Gram- 
mar. The first is, What persons received the appellation of de- 
moniacs or lunatics? the latter, What were the grounds and rea- 
sons of this appellation ? : 

By demoniacs and lunatics are intended, in my opinion, per- 
sons labouring under some bodily disease or incapacity. It is, [ 
am sensible, the opinion of some writers, that these persons were 
under the direct and immediate agency of the devil, who, by pos- 
sessing this or that part of the body, hindered its proper func- 
tions, whilst the part thus incapacitated remained sound and un- 
injured; that it was the mere power of satan, that prevented a 
man’s seeing, or hearing, or speaking ; the organs of these facul- 
ties being free from disease or defect. ‘This opinion I reject for 
the following reasons. 

I. Demoniacs are expressly called blind, deaf, and dumb, in 
Mat. xii. 22. Mark ix. 25. Luke xi. 14: nor can any good rea- 
son be assigned, why we should not regard them as really blind, 
deaf, or dumb; i.e. persons, whose organs of sight, speech, or 
hearing were diseased or imperfect. So too in the description 
of other demoniacs in Mat. viii. 17. and the parallel passages, no 
one can fail to remark the manifest symptoms of insanity or of 
epilepsy. 

II. In Mat. xv. 28. xvii. 16. Luke ix. 42. viii. 2. demoniacs 
are said to have been healed by Jesus ; an expression which im- 
plies that the persons, thus healed or cured, were previously af- 
flicted with some real disease. In Mark v. 15. Luke viii. 35. a 
demoniac, after his cure, is said to have a sound mind; from 
which it is correctly inferred that he had been previously afflict- 
ed with insanity, which is a disease. 

II! Demoniacs are mentioned in connexion with diseased per- 
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sons, and ranked in the same class with them in the passages al- 
ready referred’ to, and in Luke xiii. 32. John x. 20, 21. Mat. 
viii. 16, x. 1. 8. Mark i. 34, iii. 15. vi. 13. xvi. 17, 18. Luke 
iv. 40, 41. ix. 1. vil. 21. viii. 2. Acts viii. 7. 

IV. In Mat. xi. 5. Luke vii. 22. where several classes of the 
sick, whom Jesus restored to health, are enumerated, there is no 
mention of demoniacs ; and it is highly improbable that these 
would have been omitted, if they had been supposed to consti- 
tute a distinct class of persons from any which had been men- 
tioned. 

V. Josephus, and the books of the physician Gittin. f. 672. 
inform us that medicines composed of roots, herbs and stones, 
were administered to demoniacs with success. Now we all 
know that medicines are frequently effectual in curing a real dis- 
order of the body; but how they can act upon spirit is not so 
casily comprehended. 

VI. The opinion, we are opposing, tends to exalt the power of 
the devil, and to lower that of Christ. Forto make a man, who 
is really not blind, appear to others to be so, is an act requiring 
greater power than actually to make him blind. On the other 
hand to cure real blindness or deafness is more difficult than to 
cure that which is only believed to be blindness or deafness. 

VII. The opinion, that demoniacs were persons labouring un- 
der some natural disease, is confirmed by the following quotations 
from writers of that and the succeeding age. Bechoroth vil. 3 
‘An epileptic person, upon whom a spirit of melancholy fell.’ 
Vide 1. Sam. 16. 14—23, and the commentators. Tobit iii. 8. v. 
17. vill. 3. Jos. Ant. vi. 8. 2. ‘Certain passions and daemons 
came upon Saul, causing suffocation and strangling. No remedy 
could be discovered by the physicians but this; that if any per- 
-son could be found, who was able to charm by singing, and to 
play upon the harp, such a person should be procured, and be 
ordered to observe when the dzemons came upon Saul and dis- 
turbed him, and to stand over him, and play on the harp and 
recite hymns. Saul was highly pleased with him when he was 
come; for he charmed his passion, and was the only physician 
against the vexation caused by the daemons when they came up- 
on him; by reciting hymns, and playing upon the harp, and 
bringing him to his right mind.’ Polyb. Exc. xxxi.de Antiocho, 
‘He died in consequence of having a daemon, as some say.’ 
Undoubtedly his death was caused by disease and not by pos- 
session. Plut. Thes. p. 6. C. ‘When Minos was bringing great 
calamities upon men by war, and a demon was destroying the 
country, (for a great dearth and pestilence prevailed, and the 
rivers were dried up) the God intimated that when they had ap- 
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peased Minos, there should be a respite from their calamities.’ 
Jos. Ant. vi. 11. 2. ‘When an evil spirit and daemons came up- 
on thee, he (David) cast them out, and gave peace to thy soul.’ 
viii. 2. 5. Concerning Solomon. ‘God enabled him to learn the 
useful and salutary art of expelling demons. He composed in- 
cantations, by which disorders are alleviated. He also bequeath- 
ed to posterity forms of exorcisms by which demons may be 
driven away, so as never to return. This method of cure has 
great efficacy even to the present day. For | have seen one of 
my countrymen, whose name was Eleazar, releasing persons pos- 
sessed by demons, in the presence of Vespasian, and his sons and 
captains, and the whole multitude of his soldiers. The»manner 
of performing the operation was this. He applied a ring, having 
under the seal, one of the roots mentioned by Solomon, to the 
nostrils of the demoniac, and then drew out the demon through 
the nostrils; and, when the man fell down suddenly, he adjured 
the demon to return no more, still making mention of Solo- 
mon, and reciting the incantations which he composed. And 
when Eleazar would demonstrate to the spectators that he had 
this power, he placed at a short distance a basin full of water, and 
ordered the damon to overturn it, as he went out of the man, 
and thus let the spectators know that he had left him. After 
this the wisdom and skill of Solomon were manifest. De bello 
Jud. vii. 6. 3. Concerning Machaerus. ‘In the valley enclosing 
the city on the north side, there is a certain place called Baaras, 
which produces a root of the same name with itself. It is valu- 
able for this single property, that if it be only brought to the 
sick, it expels immediately what are called demons; which are 
the spirits of the wicked, that enter into living men, and kill 
them, unless they obtain help. Tertullian Apol. 22. *‘ They 
bring sickness, and other grievous evils upon mankind.’ Augus- 
tin de Gen. ad lit. xii. 17. ‘ Perhaps the man was really insane ; 
but on that account he was supposed to be possessed by a demon.’ 

VIII. If the blindness of the demoniac had been owing to some 
external obstacle, placed before the eye by the demon, the sight 
might have been restored at pleasure by the damon, by remov- 
ing the external cause of blindness. Sut to do this was beyond 
his power. John x. 31. ‘Cana damon open the eyes of the 
blind ?” . 

From the preceding considerations Wetstein concludes, that by 
demoniacs and lunatics are intended persons afflicted with some 
real natural disease. | 

The second enquiry is ; For what reasons are persons afflicted 
with certain diseases, called demoniacs, or lunatics ? 

Respecting lunatics little need be said, because it is generally 
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admitted by the learned, that the appellation was derived from 
the popular opinion respecting the origin of the disorder. Chem- 
nitius in loc. ‘ It seems convenient to distinguish the words, de- 
moniacs and lunatics, by supposing the former to mean persons 
who are distressed in consequence of the possession of satan ; 
and the latter, persons, whose insanity is owing not to diabolical 
possession, but to an agitation of the humours of the brain, which 
are supposed to be affected by the moon.’ 

But it is maintained by many writers, that the demoniacs are 
so called, because the devil was either the immediate or the re- 
mote cause of the disorder, with which they were afflicted. The 
opinion of those, who contend that the devil was the remote 
cause of the disorder, is thus stated by Gerard. ‘ Human nature 
was not so constituted by God at the beginning, as that men could 
become blind, deaf, or dumb; but, according to the just judg- 
ment of God, these disorders were introduced into human nature 
by the devil, on account of the sin of man: and the evangelists 
use this phraseol:.gy to denote that these disorders were the work 
of satan.’ But, even admitting that disease and death are inci- 
dent to men in consequence of the sin of Adam, and the decep- 
tion of satan, in this account of the matter no reasow is assigned, 
why certain particular diseases should be referred to the devil, 
rather than all others. 

It is, therefore, maintained by other writers, that the devil was 
the immediate cause of the diseases of the demoniacs ; that he 
sent one or more evil angels, who usurping, as it were, the seat 
of the soul, commanded or restrained at pleasure the motions of 
the tongue, hands or feet, which are usually voluntary, and also 
excited unusual motions by convulsion of the nerves. But this 
opinion is pressed with many insuperable difficulties. 

I. It never has been, nor can it be, proved. ‘The scriptures 
make mention of demons as a multitude, but in the history of the 
demoniacs, no mention is made of the single individual, the devil. 
Nor is it any where said, that the devil had the bodies of demo- 
niacs in his power; or that he possessed them to use the modern 
term. It has indeed been contended, that the devil could not be 
said to be ejected or expelled, unless he had first possessed or 
inhabited their human body. ‘There is, however, no small in- 
consistency in relying upon this argument, and at the same 
time rejecting with indignation, the supposition, that Judas, 
the traitor, into whom satan is said to have entered, was pos- 
sessed with the devil. * v. Calvin upon John xvi. 27. The no- 
tion that the devil entered Judas essentially, as they say, is too 
foolish and trifling to merit consideration. Equally trifling is the 
question, whether the devil entered Judas substantially, in Luke 
Xxil. 3. 
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ll. T have said that the agency of the devil upon the persons 
of the demoniacs has not been, and could not be proved. From 
what could the proof arise? From the confession of the-demoni- 
acs, Mat. viii. But this very circumstance is mentioned by phy- 
sicians as one of the symptoms of insanity. P. Aegineta iii. 14. 
Concerning melancholy and madness. ‘ Some insane persons im- 
agine they are under the influence of higher powers, and predict 
future events, as if they were inspired.? Sextus Empiricus. 
‘Phrenetic and fanatical persons think they hear daemons, but 
we do not.’ At any rate, the testimony of a person, not in 
his right mind, ought to have no great credit attached +o it. 
Could then an attentive spectator infer the agency of the devil 
from the symptoms and other circumstances of the case ? Certain- 
ly not: since the same effects may be produced by very differ- 
ent causes. A man, for instance, may become blind in conse- 
quence of intemperance, or of a wound, or of exposure to bad 
air: and he may be deprived of sight by the Supreme Being, or 
by an evil spirit. Now a person deprived of sight by the agency 
of satan, is neither more nor less blind, and his blindness can be 
cured with neither greater nor less difficulty than that, which pro- 
ceeds from natural causes. How thencould the most inquisitive 
spectator investigate the real but secret cause of the disorder, so 
as to distinguish, with certainty, blindness caused by satan from 
that which proceeds frem other causes. If we should see such 
men as the demoniacs at the present day, we should call them 
simply blind, deaf, dumb, epileptic, or insane, without thinking of 
satan as having any agency in regard to these disorders, 

Did, then, our Saviour descend from heaven for the purpose of 
revealing this secret to mankind ? It certainly was a secret of no 
great importance, since a knowledge of it would neither contri- 
bute to the present happiness, nor the eternal salvation of men. 
From what source, then, can the proof arise, if not from the con- 
fession of the demoniacs, from the circumstances of the case, nor 
from direct revelation? But if any one rashly adopt the opinion 
of diabolical agency without proof, with what colour of justice 
can he condemn a thief or murderer, who should allege in his 
defence, that the deed was committed without his own know- 
ledge or consent ; that the devil by art and cunning, got posses- 
sion of his body, and made use of his limbs against his will. In 
consequence, the greates' confusion must be produced in socie- 
ty ; and the certainty of testimony, and the evidence of the sen- 
ses must be set aside. 

III, It may reasonably be asked of such as refer these disor- 
ders to diabolical agency, how it happened, that, at the time of 
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the appearance of our Saviour in the world, the devil should pos- 
sess a power over the bodies of men, which he does not possess 
at the present day, nor can be shewn by respectable testimony to 
have exercised since that time ? Will any one seriously and con- 
siderately reply, that God permitted satan to exercise such a 
power, in order that our Saviour might have more ample oppor- 
tunities and occasions of displaying his powers of healing ? 
Quacks and jugglers, we know, sometimes drink poison, or wound 
themselves, in order to shew by experiment the efficacy of their 
medicines. But they would not easily prevail upon others to 
take the poison, or wound themselves, for the mere purpose of 
being cured. Most men would like to be excused both from the 
evil and the remedy. No wise and good physician would be 
guilty of such a practice. 

IV. The notion of an evil spirit, an emissary from the com- 
munity of evil spirits, usurping the seat of the soul in the human 
body, and performing its functions, is so abhorrent to reason and 
probability, that its defenders only expose themselves to ridicule, 
and the religion of Christ to suspicion and contempt. Beza, I 
think, had this thought in his mind, when he remarks upon Luke 
viii. 31. ‘We must jadge soberly of these things, according to 
the divine word; lest for the truth of God we substitute old 
wives fables.’ See Lucian. Philopseud. 16. The ancients, in- 
deed, who, according to the doctrine of metempsychosis, believ- 
ed that one soul might animate two bodies in succession, suppo- 
sed that daemons were human souls. We have already quoted 
a passage from Josephus, proving this point. Justin Martyr like- 
wise entertained the same opinion. v. Apol. ii. ‘Men, who are 
possessed and agitated by the souls of dead men, whom they 
commonly call demoniacs and insane.’ A much more incredible 
doctrine is held by some modern writers, now that the doctrine 
of transmigration of~souls is exploded, viz. that evil spirits may 
be so intimately united with the human body, as to command at 
pleasure the tongue, the hands, &c. like the human soul. 

V. Those writers, who ascribe these things to the immediate 
agency of the devil, and the evil angels his ministers, entertain an 
exalted notion of his power, but seem to have a poor opinion of 
his cunning and policy. The limbs of the demoniacs were con- 
vulsed: their language was wild and incoherent ; such as that of 
madmen is wont to be. But what secret fraud, what artful con- 
trivance appears in all this? What could be more foolish, than 
that satan should place one of his subjects as a perpetual 
guard over a man, for the’ mere purpose of keeping his eyes shut ? 
Or what could be more impolitic than to commit one man to the 
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care of a whole legion of his soldiers, and thus bind them and the 
man with the same chain? Would not/a single individual be suf- 
ficient for a guard? Or might he not, in an instant, have inflicted 
such an injury on the brain, or the eye, as Would caise the dis 
order and all the symptoms of the disorder, without the constant 
presence of an evil spirit? Might not bis servants be employed 
with advantage upon other business—in extending or defending 
the borders of his kmgdom? Why then are so many of them em- 
ployed to keep guard over one poor man, 
‘ceu c#teia ousquam 

Bella forent, nulli tota morerentur in urbe?” 

VI. It is a consideration of great importance in relation to this 
subject, that physicians with great unanimity, and almost with 
one voice, not only consider demoniacs as diseased, and pre- 
scribe remedies for them, but eXpressly maintain ihe opinion, 
that the disease was not inflicted by a spirit, or daemon, and that 
the name was borrowed not from the reality of the thing, but 
from the popular opinion respecting the origin of the disorder. 
Hippocrates, the prince of physicians, has discoursed at large on 
the subject, in his treatise age isgns vero. [The authorities which 
Wetstein has quoted under this bead, are too numerous to be in- 
serted. ‘They abundantly prove his assertion, that the physicians 
with one voice considered the cases of demoniacs as natural dis- 
eases.] Origen in a note upon Mat. xvii. 15, acknowledges 
that the physicians differ from him inopmion. Psellus also, ‘de 
operat. dem.’ observes, * The sons of the physicians would pat 
suade us to think that these disorders are not caused by daemons.’ 
We shall take the liberty of dissenting from Origen, who was a 
Platonick philosopher, and form our opinion concerning the na- 
ture and cause of the disorder from the testimony of the physi- 
cians. We shall also believe and maintain, that St. Luke. who 
was a physician, Col. iv. 14, agreed tn opinion with his profession- 
al brethren, though he adopted the popular language of the times, 
As St. John 1 epistle iv. 1. gives the appellation of spirits to per- 
sons not inspired, but who were only supposed to be, so St. Luke 
speaks of demons in accommodation to the popular belief and 
language. 

VII. In the last place, the most learned of the Jews and Chris- 
tians in ancient times, have every where spoken of demoniacs in 
@ manner which shews that they acknowledged no agency of the 
devil upon them. In modern times, they express themselves 
with more reserve and caution, through fear of offending the pre- 
judices of the powerful. Bava Mehiaf, 107. 2. * Thirteen enan 
are said concerning morning breakfast. It is a remedy against 
cold, heat, accidents, and demons, &c.’ Maimonides in Sabbat. 
New Series—vol, V. 6 
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‘ All the kinds of diseases, which are called melancholy, they 
call an evil spirit. For there is a species of the diseases above 
described, which causes the subject of it to avoid society, and to 
be alienated, as it were, from human nature, when he sees the 
light, or when he falls into the company of men. On the other 
hand, during the paroxysms of the disorder, they delight in dark- 
ness and solitude ; and this disorder is frequent in illustrious men. 
Erubin. ini 4. ‘They call every injury which does not pro- 
ceed from the band of man, an evil spirit.’ 

[Numerous quotations from Jewish writers may be found in 
Wetstein, which it is unnecessary to insert. ] 
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DR. OSGOOD. 


[We are gratified with the permission to extract the following 
passages from an interesting manuscript of the late venerable 
Dr. Osgood. They strongly mark his sense of the presumption 
and inconsistency of all encroachments of buman authority in 
matters of faith and of the entire sufficiency of the scriptures. 
They exhibit also the devotional spirit, which eminently distin- 
guished him. ‘Ihose, who knew him, knew his attachment to 
religious liberty, and with what grief and indignation he regard- 
ed every attempt to restrain it. It will be remembered, that his 
professional intercourse corresponded with these enlarged and 
catholic views. He maintained to the fullest extent the inde- 
pendent rights of churches and private christians ; and while 
attached to some of the opinions, which are usually denominated 
orthodox, he never thought himself required to refuse interchanges 
with those of bis brethren, who differed from him. His senti- 
ments and example in this respect are entitled to our highest 
veneration ;-and we wish they may be followed for the order and 
harmony of our churches. ]. 

‘With regard to theological creeds, whether Presbyterian or Epis- 
copalian, though | embrace their principal doctrines, yet my mind — 
is always in a state of insurgency against their imposition ;-against 
all subscription to articles of faith enjoined by human authority. 
To me they appear as the primary habiliments of the Roman 
harlot, among her first acts of wantonness. The inspired teach- 
ers of the gospel were qualified, and of course authorized, to pre- 
scribe. But'l feel indignant at seemg men without any preten- 
sions to inspiration, assuming and exercising its powers and pre- 
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rogatives. The whole mass of church-establishments, hierar- 
chies, canons, creeds, confessions, &c. &c.—are, in my view, 
human inventions, wood, hay and stubble; nay, worse, so many 
vile shackles wickedly imposed upon the understandings and the 
consciences of men. ‘The fabrication of these shrines, if not to 
Diana, yet to human pride and ambition, seems to have been 
the earliest employment of churchmen from the earliest times. 
The apostles were hardly dead, when these began to display 
their aspiring temper; and the probability is, that they will 
never cease their usurpation, till the great head of the church 
shall appear in person to put them down. ‘Their influence in 
this country is less perhaps than in any other of christendom ; but 
even here, something of the spirit of ‘ Lora Peter’ appears.— It: 
sickens one’s very heart to hear every sectarian boasting, m 
the face of the world, from the pulpit and the press, of ‘ the per- 
fect system of our cHURCH.’ 

‘Whatever difficulties and obscurities. may attend some parts 
and passages of the scriptures, still | am fully persuaded, that they 
are amply sufficient to make wise unto salvation all and every 
one, who studies them under the impression of so great and aw- 
ful a concern. Proficiency in the knowledge of them will be 
greatly facilitated by a spirit of lively and fervent devotion. 
To candidates for the ministry nothing can be more important 
that such a spirit. It should form their habitual temper, daily 
warm their hearts, and animate their studies,’ 





THE WILL OF GOD A COMMANIING MOTIVE TO ACTION. 


Here let me beg the reader to pause a while, and to consider 
particularly what is meant by the will of God, and how impor- 
tant and awful a motive to action it implies. 

What can have a tendency to impress an attentive mind so 
deeply, or strike it with so much force, as to think in any circum- 
stances, ‘ God wills me to do, or to bear this?? One such reflex- 
ion should be enough at all times to disarm the strongest tempta- 
tions, to silence every complaint, to defeat all opposition and to 
inspire us with the most inflexible courage and resolution. Did 
we take more leisure to attend to this, we could not possibly be- 
have as we often do. He, that when solicited to any thing unlaw- 
ful, will but stop, till he has duly attended to the sense, and felt 
the weight of this truth, ‘ The Deity disapproves, and forbids my 
compliance,’ must tremble at the thoughts of complying, and lose 
all inclination to it. When we think, who God is, and what. 
his dominion and character are; nothing can appear so shock- 
ing to us, as that helpless, indigent beings, his own offspring, the 
effects of his power, the objects of his constant care and bounty, 
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should counteract his intentions, aud rebel against his authority, 
or be dissatisfied with what he appoints. The most loud aps 
plauses and general friendship of our fellow creatures are noth- 
ing, and can have no effect, when separated from his, All op- 
position is impotence, when not appreved by him: and the com- 

mands and threats of the whole world, could they be supposed 
to interfere with what we know he requires of us, would, if we 
had a just sense of things, be as much lost to us, as a whisper in 
the midst of thunder, or the attention to a toy in the moment of 
instant death and ruin, 

What it is he wills. we can in general be at no loss to know. 
Whatever afflictions or disappointments happen to us, whatever 
pains we feel, or unavoidable inconveniences are mingled with 
the lot assigned us, these it is as certain that he wills us to bear, 
and to acquiesce in, as it is that we at all suffer by them ; since 
it is demonstrable, that in his world and under his eye, nothing 
can befall us either contrary to or without his consent and direc- 
tion. Whatever opportunities fall in our way of doing good, it 
is his will that we embrace and improve. Whatever our con- 
sciences dictate to us, and we know tv be right to be done, that 
he commands more evidently and undeniably, than if by a voice 
from heaven we had been called upon to do it.—And when 
conscious of faithful endeavours to be and to do every thing, that 
we ought to be and to do, with what joy of heart may we look up 
to him, and exult in the assurance of his approbation! When 
employed in acts of kindness and love, in forming good habits, 
and practising truth and righteousness, how resolute and immove- 
able must it render an uvright person, and with what fortitude 
must it possess his breast, to consider, ‘1 am doing the will of 

chim, to whom the world owes its birth, and whom the whole 
creation obeys, | am following the example, imitating the per- 
fections, and securing the friendship and love of that Being, who 
w everlasting truth and righteousnes: ; who cannot therefore be 
conceived to be indifferent.to those who practise them; and 
who possesses infinite power, and can cause all nature to furnish 
out its stores to bless me.’ 

Thus does religion elevate the mind, and such is the aid, and 
force, and majesty it gives to virtue. The most effectual means 
of forming a good temper, and establishing good dispositions, is 
the contemplation of the divine administration and goodness, 
We cannot have our minds too intent upon them, or study enough 
to make every thought pay homage to the divinity, and to hallow 
our whole conversation by an habitual regard to him, whose pre-_ 
rogative it is, asthe first cause and original of all perfection, to be 
the guide and end of all the actions of his creatures. 

Dr. Price. 
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FROM BISHOP HUME’S ESSAYS.—A GOOD CONSCIENCE. 


Dr. Johnson thas speaks of his situation at Ransey, in one of 
the Hebrides. * Such a seat of hospitality amidst the winds and 
waters fills the imagination witha delightful contrariety of images. 
Without is the rough ocean aud the rocky land; the beating bil- 
lows, and the howling storm; within ts plenty aud elegance, 
beauty and gaiety; the song and the dance.’ * Now apply this 
to the state of a good man’s mind, rejoicing in tribulation, So 
sings a poet of conscience. 5 

‘°Tis the warm blaze in the poor herdsman’s hat, 
That, when the storm howls o’er his humble thatch 
’ Brightens his clay built wails, and cheers his soul.’ 





PATIENCE. 

An Italian Bishop, who had endured much persecution with a 
calin unruffled temper, was asked by a frieud how he had attuin- 
ed such a wastery of himself. * By’ makimy a right ase of my 
eyes,’ said he. ‘I first look up to Heaven, as the place, woither 
Jam going to live forever. | next look down upon the earth, 


and consider how small a space of it will soon he ail, that lcaa - 


occupy or want. | then look round me, and thuok, how many 
are lar more wretched than | am.’ 





PLURALITIES. 


AN ingenions French author (Boursault) relates the following 
story-—An Abbé, who had no preferment, exclaiming one day 
to Boileau against pluralities—‘ ls it possible,’ says the ecclesi- 
astic,’ that the people you named, who have the reputation of 
being very learned men, and are such in reality, should be mista- 
ken in their opinion? Unless these would absolutely oppose 
the doctrine laid down by the apostles, and the directions of 
councils, must they not be obliged to confess, that the holding 
several livings at\the same time is sinful? | myself am in holy 
orders, and, be it said without vanity, of one of the best families 
in ‘Touraine. It becomes a man of high birth to make a figure 
suitable to it, and yet, | protest to you, that it | can get an abbey, 
the yearly income of which is only 100U crowns, my ambition 
will be satisfied; and be assured, that nothing shall tempt me to 
alter my resolution.,—Some time after, an abbey of 7000 crowns 
a year being vacant, his brother desired it for him, and was grati- 
fied in his request. The winter following be got another of 
still greater; and a third being vacant, he solicited very strongly 
for this also, and obtained it, Boiteau, hearing of these preter- 
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ments, went and paid his friend a visit. ‘Mr. Abbe,’ says he, 
‘where is now that season of innocence and candour, in which 
you declared that pluralists hazarded their souls greatly ” ‘ Ah! 
good Boileau,’ replied the Abbé, ‘ did you but know how much 
pluralities contribute towards living well!’ ‘1am in no doubt of 
that,’ replied Boileau, * but of what service are they, good Abbe, 
towards dying well ” 


CHRISTIAN WARFARE. 


A christian is a warrior by his profession, and has, through life, 
a succession of enemies to encounter. Pleasure solicits him in 
the days of his youth, ambition disquiets his riper years, and ava- 
rice infests his old age. His condition reminds one of that ob- 
servation of Plutarch concerning the Romans of the first ages, 
that, ‘ If ever God designed that men should spend their lives in 
war, they were the men. In their infancy they had the Cartha- 
ginians to contend with for Sicily ; in their middle age the Gauls 
for Italy itself; and in their old age they were obliged again to 


contend with the Carthaginians and Hannibal.’ 
Horne’s Works, Vol. 1. 


FOR THE CHRISTIAN DISCIPLE. 


Mr Editor,—In the following hymn, founded on certain passages in 
the Apocalypse, [Revelation iv. 11.3. xv. 3.] an attempt is made 
to retain, as far as possible the very language of the sacred wri- 
ting ; and all the merit of the verses, if they have any, is owing 
to this circumstance. 


Around the throne of God 
The host angelic throngs ; 
They spread their palms abroad, 
And shout perpetual songs : 
Him first they own, Him last, and best; 
God ever blest, And God alone. 


Their golden crowns they fling, 
Before his throne of light, 
And strike the rapturous string, 
Unceasing day and night : 
Earth, heaven, and sea Thy praise declare, 
For thine they are, And thine shall be 
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@ holy. holy Lord,— 
Creation’s sovereign King, 
Thy majesty adored 
Let all creation sing : 
Who wast, and art, And art to be ;— 
Nor time shall see Thy sway depart. 


Great are thy works of praise, 
O God of boundless might ; _ 
All just and true thy ways, 
Thou king of saints in light: 
Let all above, And all below, 
Conspire to show Thy power and love. 


Who shall not fear thee, Lord, 
And magnify thy name! 
Thy judgments sent abroad, 
Thy holiness proclaim : 
Nations shall throng From every shore, 
And all adore In one loud song. 


While thus the powers on high 
Their swelling chorus raise, 
Let earth and man reply 
And echo back the praise : 
His glory own, First, last, and best, 
God ever blest, And God alone. 





From the Monthly Repository, London, 1822. 
THE CHRISTIAN MOURNER’S PROSPECT OF DEATH. 


The hour, the hour, the parting hour, 
That takes from this dark world its power, 
And lays at once the thorn and flower 
On the same withering bier, my soul ; 
The hour that ends all earthly woes, 
And gives the wearied heart repose, 
How soft, how sweet, that last long close 
Of mortal hope and fear, my soul! 


How sweet, while on this broken lyre 
The melodies of time expire, 
To feel it strung with chords of fire 
To praise the immortal One, my soul! 
And, while our farewell tears we pour 
To those we leave on this cold shore, 
To feel that we shall weep no more, 
Nor dwell in Heaven alone, my soul? 
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How sweet, while waning fast away, 
~The stars of this dim hfe decay, 
To hail, prophetic of the day, 

* The golden dawn above, my soul* 
To feel we only sleep to rise 
In sunnier lands and fairer skies, 
To bind again our broken ties 

In ever-living love, my soul! 


The hour, the hour, so pure and calm, 
That bathes the wounded heart in balm, 
And round the pale brow twines the palo 
That shuns this wintry clime, my souk! 
The hour that draws o’er earth and all 
Its briars and blooms the mortal pall, 
How soft, how sweet, that evening-fall 
Of Fear and Grief and Time, my soul ! 





HEAVEN. 


Then never tear shall fall, 
- The heart shall ne’er be cold, 
And life’s rich tree shall teem for all 
With fruit ‘ more golden far than gold.’ 


Then those we lost below 
Once more we shall enfold; 

And there, with ‘eyes.undimm’d by woe, 
The burning throne of God Behold. 


There the pure sun-bow glows 
Unaided by the shower ; 

No thorn attends the elysian rose, 
No shadow marks the blissful hour. 


There roll the streams of love, 
Beyond death’s wintry power ; 

In light and song for age they move 

By many a blest immortal’s bower. 
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The sacred origin and divine authority of the Jewish and Chris- 
tian Religions, argued from their internal evidences, in three 
Sermons. By Rospert Littre., Minister of the First Unitarian 
Church, Washington City. Washington, 1823. 


'T uese sermons are preceded by a long and sensible preface, 
in which the author states his views of the manner in which re- 
velation should be defended against infidelity, and pleads the 
claim of all who acknowledge the revelations of the Bible, to be 
called Christians. He thinks that much of the scepticism of the 
world has arisen from the indefensible things, which have been 
taught and insisted upon as essential parts of revelation ; and that 
he consequently ‘serves the cause of revealed religion most ef- 
fectually, who shows, that the weak and vulnerable opinions, 
against which reason and wit have so often and so successfull 
played off their artillery, in reality make no part of the system.’ 
In this persuasion, our author professes to abandon many points, 
in which some writers have entrenched themselves, ‘as merely 
clumsy, ill constructed outposts,’ not in any degree necessary to 
the safety of the citadel.. For why, he very reasonably asks, 
should we think it necessary to show our love to christianity, by 
defending all the foolish things which its advocates have ever 
said. It is these things, which have furnished food for the objec- 
tions and cavils, the sneers and ribaldry, of infidel writers ;— 
who for the most part leave untouched the substantial and essen- 
tial truths, to play off their argument and their wit against those . 
things, which are either no part of the system, but only the fan- 
cies ofits advocates,—or, if parts of the system, yet whose destruc- 
tion would not affect the foundation and-credibility of the whole. 
This idea is thus stated in the first sermon. 1 

¢ Scepticks have dealt, I think, unfairly and unphilosophically with 
the records of the Mosaic institutions. They have exposed to the 
severest test of ridicule those parts of these ancient writings which 
either contain matter, or are couched in language, most alien from 
the purified principles of a better age, and incompatible with the fas- 
tidiousness of modern civilization; and because no well regulated 
mind can dwell with pleasure on the contemplation of such subjects, 
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they conclude that the people who retained them with sacred revy- 
erence in the volume of their political and religious code, could have 
no pretensions to the peculiar interpositions of Deity on their be- 
half. In this way the traditionary accounts of the origin of mankind, 
and the introduction of evil, (evidently derived from a much earlier 
date than the time of Moses, and perhaps after all, chiefly allegori- 
cal;) the vices and occasional brutality of some of the most distin- 
guished ancestors of mankind, the cruel war of extermination which 
the Israelites waged against the inhabitants of Canaan—these and 
such like are triumphantly urged, as a sufficient refutation of all 
the claims set up on the behalf of that people, as the depositaries of 
a divine revelation. - An impartial mind will pronounce the conclu- 
sion as too serious, and too weighty, for the premises to support.’ 


pp- 3, 4. 

After an introduction, containing many remarks of this nature, 
the preacher proceeds to exhibit what he regards as strong inter-. 
nal evidences of the divine origin of the religion of the Jews. 
His first mark is, The pure and correct theology taught in their 
books and maintained by their public and earliest institutions. It 
is impossible to account for the prevalence of such a religion, 
among such a people as the Jews, at so early a period of time, 
except on the supposition of a revelation from God. Every oth- 


er pretence is unsatisfactory. 


‘These grand truths and correct statements concerning the: di- 
vine nature and perfections, are now so familiar to us, that we esti- 
mate too low the possession of them. Nature and reason, you say, 
will teach them. But why did not nature and reason teach them to 
the Chaldeans, from whom Abraham separated that he might escape 
their offensive idolatries? Why did not nature teach the Egyptian 
sages these truths? And why should the wise founders of the Gre- 
cian republicks have been ignorant of them; and at a much later 
period, the polished and enterprising Romans also? Whilst the stu- 
pid, untractable, and ignorant Jews, discovered so clearly, and held 
so tenaciously, the sound, incontrovertible and immutable truth con- 
cerning God, and the worship due to him. ‘There must be @reason 
for this, and let unbelievers assign an . adequate and satisfactory one 
on their principles if they can.’ p. 8. 

‘ We may challenge the world to produce any writings either an- 
cient or modern, in which the demonstrable truths of religion are 
taught with the purity, perspicuity, sublimity and simplicity, which 
every where meets us in the writings of the Jewish prophets; and 
there were some of them composed before the boasted sages of 
Greece had existence, or their country a place among civilized na- 
tions.* There is but one satisfactory and sufficient cause that can 
be assigned for this distinction.’ p. 9. 


* Homer the Greek Poet did not live till after the time of Solomon King of Is- 
rael: And Solomon was 500 years later than Moses. Now itis well ascertained 
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The preacher, under a second head, draws the same inference 
from the sublime devotional services of the Jewish church. These 
far excel all similar writings which the world has seen., Yet the 
are the productions of a people far inferior to some others in sci- 
ence, knowledge, and refinement. In the most splendid eras of 
learning, civilization and philosophy, the religious hymns and 
devotional sentiments of men were full of ‘ superstitions and pu-— 
erilities.? How can we account for it, that this inferior and more 
barbarous nation escaped them all, except by admitting the truth 
of their communications from heaven ? 

The third mark of internal evidence which our author adduces, 
is, the prophetical anticipations with which these writings abound. 
Under this head, the prophecies of the Jewish scriptures are con- 
trasted with the fabulous oracles of heathenism, and several pre- 
dictions are cited, and compared with the events which have 
accomplished them ; particularly the destruction of their own na- 
tion, and the springing up from the midst of them a prince who 
should establish a universal religion. Upon this last topic our 
author asks : 


* How came these ancient Jews to know that their national reli- 
gion was but a temporary and imperfect one ; that it was prepara- 
tory to something better, brighter, more universal and permanent ? 
What could lead them to imagine and expect that this system, so 
narrow und exclusive as it was in their days; should have a general 
and perpetual influence on the affairs of all nations? That one of 
their own countrymen should arise, endued with heavenly wisdom 
and moral strength, sufficient to be light and salvation to the ends of 
the earth? p. 17. 


It seems to us that the case is not accurately stated here, and that 
the argument would be stronger if it were. For the Jewish peo- 
le had by no means drawn the inference from ‘their prophecies, 
that their religion was simply a preparatory dispensation ; it is 
evident that they anticipated a very different result from that 
which has actually occurred. _ It is quite clear that neither the 
prophets themselves, nor -the nation in general, understood the 
predictions in the sense in which they have been accomplished 
and are accomplishing. The conclusion therefore, that these 


that ‘* as late as Homer’s time the Greeks had not arrogated to themselves aly su- 
periority of national character; they seem not yet to have excelled their neigh- 
bours in any Science, Art or Civilization. The term Barbarian was not yet jn use 
among them. They had not a name even for themselves collectively, A Pelopon- 
esian esteemed a Thessalian scarcely more his countryman than a native of Phoe- 
nicia or Egypt.” 

None of the Grecian States had even their Laws put in writing until 250 years 
after Homer; that is, until more than 700 years after the Law of Jehovah had been 
given to Israel and committed to writing by Moses.  Mitford’s Greece, Vol. 1, 
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sya must have been divine, rests upon the firmest possi- 
le foundations. 

Immediately following our last citation, there is an animated 
passage, which we quote as a specimen of our author’s manner. 


_ ‘If indeed this expectation had been fallacious ; if mere gascona- 
ding nationality, in the delirium of casual success, could afford a key 
to these triumphant expectations, and subsequent events had given 
no confirmation of them; then indeed our argument would fall to 
the ground. 

‘ But when we read, as we do, in the broad page of incontroverti- 
ble history, that a descendant of the house of David, a Jew by birth 
and education, a messenger of Heaven, to establish rules of conduct, 
and give hopes of eternal happiness to man,has actually communicated 
the light of truth and grace, to the most mighty and distant nations ; 
that idolatry, once triumphant, alike over savages and civilized 
men, has been renounced and abandoned by almost all; that empires, 
and kingdoms and republicks have alike submitted to the governing 
genius of this new religion, and acknowledged the authority of this 
spiritual legislator; that the mighty tide of christian principles has 
spread with resistless energy over Europe, from east to west, from 
south to north; that it has crossed the Atlantic Ocean, and in this 
New World diffused, and is diffusing, its ali-potent efficacy ; that it 
has ameliorated, and is ameliorating the condition of man every 
where; that under its enlightening and purifying influence, the hu- 
man character is elevated and improved ; thata just sense of human 
rights and duties prevails, and that despotism and slavery are daily 
becoming more odious and verging to their final extinction ;—add to 
all this, when we perceive, as we maj, an invincible re-action car- 
rying back these principles to the source from whence they came, 
spreading the rays of christian truth, like returning morning, on the 
regions where a long dark night of Mahommedan superstition hag 
usurped a dismal empire; and even further still, beyond where 
Ganges rolls its consecrated tide, presenting the simple volume of 
the Gospel to the inquisitive children of the east, that they may 
compare it with their Vedas and Shasters, and judge for themselves 
which points the way that leads to joys substantial and unfading; 
who can doubt but that this religion is destined to be universal? 
Who does not perceive that it sprang out of the Jewish code, de- 
veloping more clearly its divine principles, and divesting itself gra- 
dually of every thing partial and superstitious? The prophets of old 
foretold all this ; they “ prophecied,” says a New / estament wri- 
ter, * of the grace that sh=ll come unto you—they testified before- 
hand the sufferings of Christ, and the glory that should follow.” (1 
Peter, i. 10, 11.) But ifthey foretold it, they must have been di- 
vinely assisted to do so; and if they had supernatural aid then the 
system itself was supernatural; and we arrive at this conclusion, that 
the God and the religion of Moses and the Prophets, was the true 
God and the true religion: that this was the pure fountain whence 
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the healing streams of genuine piety and virtue were to flow to all 
people. ‘he Mosaic dispensation forms a link in the great chaia 
that connects the inteilectuai and moral history of man. To make 
it a subject of derision is equally indicative of ignorance and impie- 
ty. To attempt to invalidate its general truth and importance, by 
selecting obscure, irrelevant, or perhaps interpolated passages, af 


variance with the general spirit and tenour of the whole ; is unwor- 


thy of an impartial and philosophical enquirer, but may please su 
perficial thinkers, who having adopted a prejudice, are willing to go 
ail lengths to justify it? pp.17—19 ~ 
The last of the three sermons is occupied in stating, in a simi- 
lar manner, some of the internal eviderices of Christianity. Hav- 
ing mentioned the things which constitute the substance of chris- 
tianity, he observes as a first mark of divinity, that these things 
are such as required a divine cummission and supernatural aid te 
introduce and authenticate them. This remark is founded on the 
connexion between Christianity and Judaism, or rather, it re- 
gards christianity in the light of an improvement and extension 
of Judaism; and, as the latter system was established by di- 
vine authority, argues that its improvement and extension must 
be by divine covery also. pte this head is itroduced 
the argument drawn from the sublimity and excellence of our 
Lord’s doctrine. 

The second remark is, that these sacred teachers and their con- 
temporartes, have themselves assigned a reason, which it behoves 
us to submit to, unless we can refute it. ‘That is to say, they de- 
clared that they received their doctrine by revelation from hea- 
ven. If we cannot prove the declaration false, we are bound tg 
believe it true. 

The third remark is, that the lives and conduct of these distin- 
uished teachers were incompatible with the belief that they could 
e deceivers, 

The character of these sermons must be evident to our read- 

ers, from the outline and extracts which we have given. They 
do not pretend to present a complete view of the iwternal evi- 


dences of revealed religion; this, as their author intimates, would © 


require a volume rather than a sermon. Their only aim is to 
present in a clear and strong light, some of the most important 
considerations by which their divine original is manifested. This 
has been done, and well done; but more happily we think, in 
respect to the Jewish than the Christian evidences. This, how- 
ever, is principally owing to the circumstance, that twice the 
space is allotted to the former; and who cau despatch the inter- 
nal evidences of christianity in one sermon? “This subject too 


has been so entirely exhausted, that a preacher writes without a 
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ermission even to hope that he may say any thing new. Yet it 
is a subject which ought to be treated again and again, and of 
which preachers should never permit their hearers to lose sight. 
We were glad to find that Mr. Little had not only preached, but 

rinted. e trust that his sermons will do good. They are 

old, independent, and serious, calculated to support faith and 
pores virtue ;—faith and virtue, which we trust he will be 

onoured as the instrument of God to promote in the metropolis 
of our country. His situation there is important and arduous ; 
and we doubt not he will prove himself to be in boldness and pru- 
dence, in zeal and charity, in piety and knowledge, all that be- 
comes the representative of the pure gospel, amidst reproach and 
opposition. 

Since these remarks were prepared for the press, we have 
been highly gratified with the perusal of another sermon of this 
author, on the duty of public usefulness, preached in the capitol, » 
at Washington. We should have been glad to take more_parti- 
cular notice of it, had we received it at an earlier hour. 


eo eR 


ARTICLE Il. 


A Letter from David Holmes to the Church of Christ in Amherst, 
N. H. 8vo. 1823. pp. 58. 


Tuts is a communication from one of the deacons of the church 
in Amherst, announcing to his brethren the resignation of his of- 
fice, on account of the change which has taken place in his reli- 
oe opinions, and stating some of the grounds of that change. 

t is for this reason a document important to be presented to the 
public. It is another example of the force of truth in removing 
errors long and dearly held. It is another instance of a man of 
sense, standing, and influence, in the religious community, yield- 
ing up his opinions to a diligent examination of the scriptures ; 
and risking obloquy and neglect from those associated with him, 
and by whom he has been honoured, for the sake of a belief 
which they deem a desertion of the gospel. Those who know 
what such men have to endure, know how to estimate the intre- 
pidity and honesty with which they discharge their conscience. 
Our readers will thank us for introducing them to Mr. Holmes, 
and making them acquainted with the plain good sense, and quiet 
good temper, with which he defends the momentous change his 
mind has undergone. We can do nothing better than to extract 
a few passages, and leave them to speak for themselves. The 
first few paragraphs will show the state of facts. 
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‘In the course of my researches after truth, I have during the 
past year, been led to differ widely from many of you, in some of 
my religious opinions. The object of this letter is to exhibit to you 
my reasons for declaring my disbelief of the doctrine of the Trinity, 
aud not to gratify any love of controversy. This seems, indeed, to 
be my only resource ; for since my change of opinion, I have re- 
marked that an extraordinary degree of coldness has been manifest- 
ed towards me, by my brethren in the Church. Most of them have 
carefully endeavoured to avoid entering into any conversation with 
me, on religious subjects, excepting our junior pastor ; and he has 
called upon me only once since I fully made known to him my opin- 
ions, and that merely to admonish me of my error, without offering 
any satisfactory arguments to prove my opinions erroneous. 

‘ Whether this marked neglect has proceeded from a fear of be- 
ing corrupted by conversation with a “ heretic,” as | have reason to 
think I am considered by some, or from a consciousness of their ina- 
bility to support their doctrines by sound reasoning, | am unable to 
decide. I! have, it is true, forced myself into a conversation on the 
subject in which we disagreé, with three of my brethren, whom I 
esteem, and with whom I have spent many, as | trust, profitable 
evenings, in religious conversation and devotion. 

* But how wounding to my feelings to be told by one of them, that- 
I was under the influence of the evil spirit; and by another, for 
whose character and piety | entertain the highest veneration, that I 
had forsaken Christ and the bible, and wa’ building my faith on au- 
thors, as he expressed himself. . 

‘| hope 'you will see in this letter, that, although you may think 
me in great error, I still sometimes look into the bible, and have 
not wholly forsaken it. If you have considered me in a dangerous 
error, why have you not proved it, to me from the scriptares, why 
have you not called on me, and endeavoured tv convince me of my 
errors? You have seen fit to take a different course. When you 
found I had disagreed with you in opinons, you stood off, and studi- 
ously avoided me. No one, | believe, laments the division that 
seems to be taking place among us, more than myself. But who 
has been the cause of this division? Must | profess to believe doc- 
trines when I do not believe them? And when I! declare my opin- 
ions, am | to be denounced asa heretic? Musi I believe in doc- 
trines which | do not find in. the bible? In mysteries which have 
never been explained, and which are unexplainable, or else be de- 
nied the name of a Christian? Whom shall | believe, God, or man? 
If you say man (which you will not) what man? If you say God, 
(which you will and ought to say) I reply, | do not find what is 
called Calvinism in his word.’ pp. 3, 4. 

Then follows an examination of the New Testament, and 
texts are largely quoted upon the subject, accompanied by scarce 
any remarks, through twenty pages. The. next portion of the 


pamphiet is made up of extracts from various authors, to the 
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fifty-first page. It concludes with a few pages from our author, 
from which we extract the following. 

*Is it not a fact. and well understood, that no one can be admitted 
o our church, but those who will profess to believe in the doctrines 
of the Trinity, election and total depravity; and that many, who 
were members before the Junior pastof was settled, are looked up- 
on by most of the others as heretics, or heathen ; who will be compel- 
led wholly to withdraw from the communion. The line of distine- 
tion has been drawn so close, as to cause a division in our family cir- 
cles, and to set the husband against the wife, the father against the 
son, the daughter against the mother, the Junior pastor against the 
venerable Senior pastor, and the friendly, and before kind neigh- 
bours, against each other. (t will be in vain that you tell me, it is 
pure religion that has done this; I know to the contrary. It is the 
divinity of certain opinions. Where will you go to find a reason for 
all this ?” 

‘ The town, which might have been united and happy if allowed 
to think for themselves and to enjoy their own opinions, is now dis- 
tracted and in confusion ; one part virtually saying, by their actions 
at least, you are not fit to choose your own preachers you have 
never known the truth; you shall hear such preachers as we ap- 
prove, and such doctrines as we have been taught to feel and be- 
lieve ; and the other part insisting that they will hear such preach- 
ers as they approve, that they will form their opinions from the 
word of God, and will not take their opinions on trust from any man. 
They hold indeed, that they have a right; and that they will exer- 
eise that right, to worship God according to the dictates of their own 
eonsciences. 

‘ These difficulties, I think I have foreseen for more than two 
years; and | have sincerely lamented them. There are some, to my 
knowledge, whom I believe sincere enquirers after truth, and who 
would gladly unite with the church, and would cordially and feelingly 
say all that Philip required of the Eundeh, “| believe that Jesus Christ 
is the Son of God,” and would endeavour to “live as the grace of 
God teaches,” but whe could pot in conscience profess to believe in the 
doctrines of Calvin ; and who will soon unite with some othér church, 
whose system is more conformable to the precepts and exampie of 
the great Head of the church. I suppose I may fairly be ciassed 
with that large and respectable portion of worshippers, whom you 
lately heard the Rev. Mr. Harris sneeringly cail * rational Chris- 
tians,” with whom ! ever wish to be found; and it is no small con- 
solation to me, to believe that their number is tast increasing. 

‘ We are told that the doctrine of the trinity is a mystery, but we 
are bound to believe it. 1 acknowledge it to be 2 mystery indeed, 
but I will not acknowledge we are bound to believe it. What au- 
thority have we from the scriptures to believe mysteries? W hat 
God has revealed, ought not to be called a mystery, and what have 
we todo with what he has not revealed? what practical effects can 
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result from a belief in mysteries? Surely it is not that faith which 
works by love to God and to man, and which purifieth the heart. 

‘ We are also told, if we deny Christ to be the supreme God, that 
we “deny the Lord that bought us.’ But do Unitarians deny the 
Lord Jesus? are they not in all their books proving from the scrip- 
tures that Jesus Christ is the Son of God? Is it not the Trinitarian 
who denies the record which God has given of his son? for if Jesus 
Christ be God, what God is it that has given a record of his son ? 

‘ It has been asserted that Unitarians neglect the Bible. . To prove 
that this charge is entirely groundless, we have only to appeal to 
their writings. Ihe cause of Unitarianism has nothing to fear from 
a most thorough examination, or most critical knowledge of the 
scriptures, among all classes of people; and it is firmly believed 
that the people need only to be informed, and throw away prepos- 
session and prejudice, and it must prevail. What should we say of 
a judge, who would hear the evidence on one side only, and then 
give judgment? Surely he would be justly liable to the imputation 
of partiality, and would destroy all our confidence in his opinions. 

‘is there not a large portion of Trinitarians and Calvinists who 
have formed their opinions from creeds and opinions of fallible 
men, rather than from the bible ; who are confident that they know 
enough, and are of the number who have been taught of God? 
There are those who will not openly discourage free enquiry, but 
after all your researches, if you come to any different conclusions 
from them they will not hesitate to affirm, that you have not been 
taught of God.’ pp. 52-54. 

‘The opinions of the junior pastor and many members of the 
church being so different from my own, and the system pursued, of 
admitting none as members of the church, but those who proféss to 
believe in the Calvinistic doctrines, renders it unpleasant for me any 
longer to act as a deacon in the church. And you will no longer 
consider me as acting in that capacity. Itis not because I consider 
it as a burden, for] would willingly be a door keeper in the house 
of my God; but for reasons already stated, and being persuaded 
that some wish me to retire. : 

‘ I desire your prayers for me, that if in error I may be brought. 
to a knowledge of the truth. ’ 

‘ With this you have some ofthe evidence upon which my present 
opinions are grounded, and to my own Master | stand or fail. 

‘ For the evidence of my faith | have appealed to the word of God, 
and not to creeds and inventionsof men. The sincerity of my views, 
my labour and prayerful researches after truth, are known to Al- 
mighty God, to whom 1 appeal. 

* And that you, and |, and all who read this letter, may effectually 
know the one only living and true God, and Jesus Christ whom he 
has sent, will be the prayer of your sincere friend.’ p. 58. 

The perusal of this Letter has given us the sincerest satisfac- 
tion, and we doubt not its circulation among those, for whom it 
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is intended, will do good. God is raising up every where in- 
struments to carry on his great work, and no honest effort will be 
lost. It is as true now as it ever has been, that the blood of the 
martyrs is the seed of the church. 


ee 


ARTICLE Ill. 


Memoirs of the life of the late Mrs. Catharine Cappe, written by 
: herself. London. 1822. 


Tuts is a most instructive and delightful book. The name of 
Mrs. Cappe, we hope, is familiar to our readers, and no one, who 
has read her. Memoirs of her husband, the eloquent author of 
‘Discourses on Devotional Subjects,’ or who bas heard of her 
useful labours in the cause of religion and philanthropy, but will 
feel an interest in the history of her life. And we venture to say, 
that no one will be disappointed. It is indeed the history of a 
' private individual, who had no advantages, and could command 
no influence, from rank or fortune ; but for this reason, it is” the 
more valuable. For with great simplicity and modesty of nar- 
ration, it is the record of distinguished worth ; of powers and vir- 
tues, admirably suited to domestic life, and exerted amidst em- 
barrassments and sorrows, which are designed indeed under the 
discipline of a paternal Providence, to purify and strengthen vir- 
tue, but which too often prove. fatal to the character. In the 
subject of these Memoirs they were sustained and sanctified by 
her filial views of the divine government, and by the purest de- 
votion. She was distinguished also for her active benevolence, 
which was continually opening to her some objects for her en- 
lightened exertions ; and we have been surprised, that the life of 
a lady, spent for the greater part in retirement, should furnish 
such a variety of interesting, and, were it not for the sober reali- 
ty, that no one can mistake, we should almost say, romantic 
scenes, that are here exhibited. To be perfectly understood, we 
can only direct our readers to the volume itself, which we trust 
will very shortly be re-published among us. In the thean time, 
we shall do little more than present a few extracts. | 

She thus expresses her views in becoming her own biographer; 
and they mark at the same time the ee moral, which every at- 
tentive reader will not fail to derive from her Memoirs. Havin 
observed, that it may be useful to others, that the experiehctl 
travellet should point out such facts as have fallen within his own 
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observation; or, in other words, should become his own biogra- 
pher, she proceeds : 


‘It is not necessary in order to be useful in this way, that the wri- 
ter should have filled any very high or conspicuous station ; that he 
should have risen to eminence in the walks of literature or science ; 
it is not even necessary, that he should have been distinguished for 
extraordinary talents, or admired for extraordinary accomplishments. 
On the contrary, it is rather desirable, if his Memoir is to be of ex- 
tensive use, that he should have assimilated more nearly to the gen- 
eral mass of human characters; have been such as the ordinary be- 
holder can see without envy; whose mental and moral progress he 
can easily trace in those common occurrences. continually taking 
place in human life, through which, in some form or other, he him- 
self may expect to pass. 

‘ Reflections such as these, and not, as she firmly believes, any 
vain expectation of an imaginary life in the fleeting breath of those 
who may succeed her, have induced the author of these Memoirs 
to take up her pen; and happy would she esteem herself, should 
any young persons of the rising generation, by a careful perusal of 
her simple narrative, be firmly convinced, that those trials and pri- 
vations, which necessarily arise out of their various circumstances, 
and are therefore the deed of Providence, may be made, even in 
this life, highly subservient to their happiness and comfort ; and, on 
the contrary, that the very attainment of those objects which are 
usually most eagerly pursued, issue not unfrequently in the ruin of 
their peace, their virtue, and their christian hope.’ pp. 3, 4. | 


Mrs. Cappe was born in 1744, at Long-Preston, an obscure 
village in Yorkshire, of which her father, the Rev. Jeremiah 
Harrison, was for many years the minister. When she was about 
four years old, he was preferred to the living of Catterick, where 
he was esteemed as a conscientious pastor, and a firm and bene- 
volent friend. It was here and at York, that she passed most of 
her youth. 

Her account.of her earliest years is extremely interesting « 


‘I had one brother, nearly two years older than myself, who had 
the small-pox about the same time; but so much more favourably, 
that his good looks were not impaired and being like my mother in 
features and complexion, a comparison was often drawn between the 
brother and sister by the servants and others, in which he was the 
object of their admiration, and his sister of their compassion. ‘ Ah, 
miss, you should have been the boy, aad your pretty brother the 
girl,” was the common exclamation. Happily, however, the change 
had taken place at so early a period, that it seemed to me a thing. 
of course, and no feelings of jealousy were excited. I should have 
been disappointed, if { had not heard him admired ; but knowing that 
I had not the least pretensions to beauty, | felt no mortification, and 
my ambition was turned into quite another channel.’ p. 11. 
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The unfortunate history of this only brother, which is after- 
wards developed, might perhaps be traced to these early and 
injudicious praises. 

‘ Of the effects produced by what may be called actidental cir- 
cumstances, I will give,’ she writes, ‘ the following instances. My 
father had an old man-servant, who had lived with him twenty years. 
He had a good voice, was an adept in psalm-singing, and particular- 
ly excellent in the following anthem, taken from the 12th chapter 
of Isaiah: ** Behold, the Lord is my salvation! in him will I trust, 
for the Lord is my strength and my song, and he is become my sal- 
vation. Cry aloud and sing, for great is the Holy One of Israel. 
Alleluia.” When I was very young he frequently took me upon his 
knee, and sung this anthem. Probably: he hardly understood the 
import of the terms himself; most unquestionably | did not. 1 used 
to listen to him, however, with extreme pleasure; something of 
pious sentiment was insensibly generated, and the early association 
of great delight, with this song of praise and humble triumph, has 
given it an efficacy with me, to soothe the mind in many an hour of 
subsequent sorrow, which it would never perhaps have otherwise 
possessed. May we not hence conclude, that there is something er- 
roneous in that mode of reasoning, which would defer all attempts 
to make religious impressions, until the principles, on which they 
are founded, are completely understood.’ pp. 28, 29. 


Mrs. Cappe’s father was succeeded upon his death in 1763, in 
the vicarage of Catterick, by the Rev. Theophilus Lindsey, af- 
terwards well known for his conscientious dissent from the estab- 
lishment, and for his faithful and disinterested sacrifices in re- 
signing this living, when he had no prospect of even a comfort- 
able subsistence. As this event was highly interesting to Mrs. 
Cappe, as well as exhibits a most instructive instance of Chris- 
tian integrity and self-denial, struggling with the tenderest domes- 
tic attachments, we cannot forbear extracting the following. 


‘ One of the first persons, I believe, to whom Mr. Lindsey fully 
communicated his intention of resigning his living, was his former 
college friend, the late Rev, Wm. Mason, who was at that time, Pre- 
centorin the cathedral of York, and so justly celebrated for his fine 
poetical talents. It happened in the following manner: Sir Marma- 
duke Wyvill, a friend of Mr. L.'s, being High Sheriff, he was re- 
quested to preach the assize sermon in the Minster, in July, 1773; 
and being invited to lodge in the house of Mr. M, their former inti- 
macy induced Mr. L. to impart to him the resolution he had made. 
Mr. Mason was electrified with astonishment and grief. He really 
loved his old college friend, thought justly of the soundness of his 
head, and very highly appreciated the goodness of his heart; he 
was himself a very worthy, respectable character, but having de- 
voted his time more to the study of belles lettres, than of the scrip- 
tures, mixing much in the world, and viewing the subject through 
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the false medium of its mistaken principles, he could not feel the 
necessity, nor comprehend the duty, of making such a sacrifice. 
Strict integrity, he was ready to admit, in all the transactions of so- 
cial or commercial life, was an indispensable duty ; it had ever been 
the rule of his own conduct; in respect to these, no mental reserve, 
however slight, ought, on any account, to be allowed; but to extend 
this to the usage of mere forms, by which no one was injured, and 
which might be considered as being simply official, was in his mind, 
to the last degree, visionary and absurd. He was indefatigable, 
thereiore, in his endeavours to dissuade his friend from persevering 
in his resolution: he stated to him the deprivations he must suffer ; 
the difficulties he would have to encounter; the obloquy to which 
he would subject himself; and at length, when he found him im- 
moveable on every consideration that respected his own sufferings, 
he changed the mode of attack, and asked him if he had a right to 
subject Mrs. L. to so many inconveniences and hardships? Here he 
found that his friend was not invulnerable ; his final resolution in- 
deed, being the calm and deliberate result of many an anxious hour, 
he could not shake, but he could pour into the appointed cup, a ten- 
fold portion of bitterness. I was at Catterick when Mr. L. return- 
ed thither, and never can I forget his altered looks, and depressed 
countenance :—his very recollection seemed to be impaired, as he 
answered our anxious enquiries about his health, as he feebly as- 
cended the few steps leading from the garden to the entrance, 
** How is all this,” he said, “ can one indispensable duty ever really 
be incompatible with another?” We did every thing in our power 
to soothe and calm his mind; and, in a very few days, he was ena- 
bled to recover his usual serenity. This was in truth, * his hour of 
darkness ;”’ but it happily soon passed away. As to myself, I felt no- 
thing but resentment against Mr. M. for taking, as 1 thought, an un- 
due advantage. I did not sufficiently consider that the motive was 
kind and friendly, and that he conce:ved the use of every argument 
to be justifiablé, Which could save a self-devoted victim, on the 
edge of a precipice, from being precipitated to his own destruction. 

‘lt would here pause a moment, to remark, what must indeed 
be observed by every one, who is in the habit of paying the smal- 
lest attention to what passes, at different times, in his own mind, how 
much and deeply we are affected in our progress through life, but 
particularly, before our moral and religious principles are by long 
consistent practice, become settled habits; by the outward circum- 
stances in which we are placed, and the different associations which 
in consequence of these, we are led to form. 5o true it is, that re- 
ligious and moral, as well as natural objects, alter their size and co- 
lour, and change their apparent magnitude and character, according 
to the relative positions and different mediums through which they 
are viewed. 

‘ As things seem large, which we through mists descry.’ p. 156—8. 


Our readers may judge of the sacrifices to which Mr. and Mrs. 
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Lindsey submitted, on resigning the competence he enjoyed in 
the establishment, from the account, which Mrs. Cappe gives of 
the situation, in which she found them, on her first visit to them, 
after they had taken up their abode in London. 


‘In the following May, I realised the hope I had many months in- 
dulged, of visiting Mr. and Mrs. Lindsey, in London. [ found them 
in a small lodging, upon the ground-floor of a house, in Featherstone 
Buildings, Holborn ; the first floor was occupied by more affluent 
lodgers, and | had an apartment up two pair of stairs, in the pilgrim 
style. Mr. Lindsey had no place for the remnant of his library, but 
a small closet through the bed-chamber, which served at once for 
his study, and for their store-room and cellar. The books were 
piled upon each other, and as there was no room for a chair or ta- 
ble, were so contrived, as that part of them should serve as a seat, 
and another part as a writing-desk. Under all these circumstances, 
Mr. L. was cheerful, easy, and contented; the people of the house 
dressed their victuals, of which a very small portion sufficed. Among 
their earliest patrons, the late excellent Mrs. Rayner deserves a 
foremost place. ‘This lady was a person of good fortune, of great 
energy of mind, excellent principles, and of unbounded generosity, 
where a great object was to be obtained; otherwise, of habits the 
most economical. She first heard of Mr. Lindsey by the following 
accident. Her maid one day asked her permission to go to Essex- 
Street, where she had heard that a gentleman was going to open a 
room, to preach a new religion. Permission was obtained, and on 
her return, Mrs. R. not being perfectly satisfied with the young wo- 
man’s very imperfect account, determined to call upon the gentle- 
man herself, which she did accordingly the following morning ; and 
upon hearing a full explanation of the object intended, and of the 
circumstances that had led to it, she not only gave it her most en- 
tire approbation, but became afterwards one of his greatest and most 
steady friends.’ p. 177. mr 

The example of her venerated friends seems to have had a 
powerful influence on the mind of Mrs. Cappe. She did not for 
many years suppose that a disbelief of the doctrine of the Trinity, 
which the Established Church deems fundamental, involved in it 
any obligation on the part of an obscure individual, to separate 
from its communion. And she thus feelingly adverts to her ear- 
ly impresssions. ‘ Attached to the establishment by long habit ; 
by respect to the memory of my father as a church minister, and 
by many a pleasing early association; having often anticipated 
with delight the return of that sacred day, when I should repair 
with those most highly honoured and beloved, to the ancient, ven- 
erable edifice, consecrated by the piety of successive generations ; 
having often attended the village funeral, and connected togeth- 
er the firm belief in a glorious resurrection, with the mouldering 
relics revealed to sight by the affecting developements of a new 
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made grave ;—having listened with awe, not unmixed with plea- 
sure, to the simple stanzas of Sternhold, in the full chorus of vil- 
lage harmony ; a strong predilection in favour of the whole was 
unavoidably generated; and it is highly probable, that I should 
always have continued to act under its influence, had | not been 
impelled to a more thorough examination of the subject by the 
train of reasoning I was Jed into by my venerable friend at Cat- 
terick; and which was afterwards more emphatically enforced 
by his own powerful example, and by the noble conduct of his 
exemplary companion." 

After a succession of pecuniary difficulties, chiefly occasioned 
by the improvidence of her only brother, Mrs. Cappe, (then 
Miss Harrison) with her mother, removed to York. Here 
amidst the exemplary discharge of the offices of filial affection, 
and with very limited resources, requiring painful economy, 
her benevolent spirit found exercise in several useful charities, 
which she essentially benefitted by her discreet and enlighten- 
ed zeal. Her greatest enjoyment was on the Sunday in at- 
tending Mr. Cappe’s Chapel, where she was a constant hearer, 
and in the course of that summer, (1782) heard from him his 
admirable series of sermons on the providence and government 
of God, which have since attained such high celebrity. Her 
acquaintance with Mr. Cappe, began with his successful defence 
of Mr. Lindsey in 1744, about a year after bis becoming a 
widower; and was eventually productive of a mutual attach- 
ment, which however from various prudential considerations, 
was for some time implied rather than avowed. Of course it 
could not have been without the embarrassments, which under 
similar circumstances are ever in danger of occurring in any 
small community, where every one takes the deepest interest, 
and maintains the most watchful eye upon the matrimonial plans 
and progress of their neighbour ; and in every history of which 
therefore, especially such as follows, we may be certain of never 
wanting readers to feel a sincere concern. We cannot avoid 
giving it in Mrs. C.’s words. 

‘This intercourse’-—of friendship with Mr. Cappe—‘ in itself so 
useful and so pleasant, was however, in great danger of being inter- 
rupted by a report which became prevalent, that it was likely to ter- 
minate in a matrimonial connexion ; and | hardly ever went into any 
company, that | was not eithercongratulated or condoled with upon 
the occasion. The talents of Mr. Cappe, it was said, were undoubt- 
edly great, and his character unexceptionable ; but then his situation 
in life—a dissenting minister, and with so large a family! In vain 
‘did 1 affirm, what was at that time the simple truth, that ne other 
connexion than what then subsisted, had been thought of, or was 
intended ; not much credit was given to my assertions: andalthough 
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I should have little regarded the report, as far as myself only was 
concerned, yet it assumed a more unpleasant aspect, when | found 
that it was often obtruded upon him also. How was | now to act ? 
to continue the same frequent intercourse, without some explana- 
tion, was rendered next to impossible, and to decline it, was to give 
up fora punctilio, the most improving society, and the sincerest 
friendship. Should I continue passive, and let every thing take its 
course, | might subject my friend to the pain of a refusal; for | had 
now reason to believe, and I was afterwards confirmed in the belief, 
that the consequence on his part, should no explanation take place 
on mine, would have been a proposal, which I could not have ac- 
cepted, without probable injury to his family, and increased embar- 
rassment to my own. Mr. Cappe, indeed, knew that my property 
was small, but he did not know the impending ruin with which my 
poor brother was still threatened, nor did he know that I considered 
myself bound in honour, in the way already mentioned, in a debt of 
7001. on my brother’s account; and therefore, he could not see the 
+9 extent of those obstacles, which to my mind, appeared insupera- 

e. 

“At length therefore, after much anxious deliberation, I deter- 
mined to write a letter to him, lamenting the current report, on the 
ground of the utter impossibility, that either of us, being so pecu- 
liarly circumstanced, could entertain a thought of any other connex- 
ion, than that which at present subsisted; and therefore requesting, 
being both conscious of this, that we might not relinquish our pre- 
sent friendly intercourse, on account of the mistakes or misappre- 
hensions of others. It was evident from his reply, that the subject 
did not appear to him in exactly the same light in which | .had put 
it, and that he wished earnestly for a further explanation.’ p. 232-3. 

These difficulties however were finally overcome; and in 
1788, six years after her removal to York, she became the wife 
of Mr. Cappe. Her new situation opened to her only a wider 
field for her fine powers ; and but for her aid as his amanuensis, 
during bis protracted illness, most of those valuable works, of 
which she afterwards became the editor, would have remained, 
as she tells us in her memoirs of him, “ locked up in an unintelli- 
gible short-hand.’ Indeed such was her admiration of his talents 
and pulpit services, that the hope of being instrumental to such 
a work, and of benefitting the religious world by his publications, 
she declares to have had great influence with her in inducing her 
to become, as she chooses to express it, ‘an inmate of his fami- 
ly.’ She at once obtained the unqualified confidence and affec- 
tion of his six children; and amidst severe domestic trials—of 
which she had early and long experience,—she must have main- 
tained a most exemplary serenity, tenderness, and judgment. Of 
the variety and extent of these trials, no less than of her maternal 
affection, the reader will infer, when in writing of a period of 
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peculiar anxiety and distress she says, “The only event, that 
occurred during these two years*—(1792-3) from which we 
could derive any pleasure, was the adjudication of a gold medal 
to our youngest son (then a student in the hospitals in London) 
for a dissertation on a given medical subject.” 

No part of Mrs. Cappe’s character was more striking than her. 
unwearied activity in doing good : and her well known benevolence 
opened to her some scenes of suffering, which those, who live 
only for themselves, amidst security and comfort, would scarce- 
ly believe had a reality.. We know nothing in fiction more 
touching than the history of the deserted young lrishwoman, for 
whom Mrs. Cappe interposed her generous and undaunted exer- 
tions. She was instrumental by her influence and perseyerance 
of correcting some enormous abuses in the public charities, par- 
ticularly the Insane Asylum of York; and the pamphlets, which 
she has published on these subjects, have, we understand, been 
eminently useful.ia exciting to investigation and reform in similar 
institutions in other parts of England. Of her humility—the to- 
tal freedom from ostentation and display, with which she has pen- 
ned her own Memoirs is no equivocal indication :—there is not 
a word here-that betrays the smallest vanity ;—and of her piety, 
not her writings only, but her profound submission to the will 
of God and her cheerful trust under complicated troubles, are 
convincing evidence. Her faith in the religfo of Jesus Christ 
had a sustaining power. She prized the gospel as above all 
price : and amidst darkness, and care, and sorrow she never lost 
sight of its immortal hopes.t : 

We would gladly follow this inestimable woman through her 
long and useful life. She survived her husband more than twen- 
_ty years, attaining the venerable age of seventy-seven. From 
her daughter, Miss Mary Cappe, who has annexed to these me- 
moirs an interesting supplement, describing the few last months of 
her mother’s life, we are informed, that though her bodily 


* At this period Mr. Cappe was seized with the first violeat attack of the disor- 
der, which confined him to his house for many years before his death; and his son 
Dr. Joseph Cappe, a most promising young physician, diéd of consumption ; -while 
the charge of providing for his pulpit, which devolved on Mrs, Cappe, subjected 
them to much additional expence amidst very limited resources. 


t Mrs, Cappe’s writings, more particularly, her reflections on the history of the 
gospel, published with her husband’s notes, syfficieatly prove that she was an 
habitual and attentive reader of the scriptures “¢ For my own part,” says she, “+ I 
can truly say, that in the course of a long life, not wholly spent without observa- 
tion, I have never yet seen an instance, where the bible bas been habitually read, 
though the understanding respecting the genuine import of many passages may nor 
always have been much jnformed, that the heart has not. been made wiser and 
better, that many evil passions have not been corrected, although perhaps not 
wholly subdued, and the pious and benevolent affections further cultivated, im- 
proved and enlarged.” p. 376. 
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strength gradually failed, her mind, even at that advanced peri- 
od, exhibited few, if any, marks of decay. From the devo- 
tional meditations, which she has transcribed from her mother’s 
papers, particularly one composed by her on her last birth day, 
upon entering her seventy-eighth year, it is evident, that the near 
prospect of departure awakened no painful forebodings, and dis- 
turbed in no degree the serenity and cheerfulness which formed 
such striking features in her character. 

From the supplement, above-named, we derive the following 
account of her closing scene, 

Having nearly concluded a letter* to the Rev. Dr. Channing 
of Boston, North America, [in which she had made affectionate 
remembrance of several of her American friends, who had either 
been introduced to her in York, or with whom she had corres- 
ponded] she writes, ‘“* But my pen is now quite tired, and I can 
only. ...-+. 

The tired pen’ ‘says her affectionate daughter ‘ was resumed 
no more. Soon after it was laid down, the venerable writer joined 
her daughiers at tea, and was cheerful even to playfulness. After 
tea she read aloud to them as long as day light lasted. She then 
took her usual slight supper, and about ten o’clock, after having 
herself conducted the family devotions, retired to that bed, from 
which she was never more to rise. She slept composedly till a 
little after twelve, when she awoke, and said to her maid who al- 
ways slept in the room with her, “I am very ill; call my daugh- 
ters.” They went to her instantly : medical assistance was immedi- 
ately procured; but to no purpose. She never spoke again, and 
in about a quarter of an hour expired as tranquilly, as if she had 
again fallen asleep. Thus gently closed a long protracted life, 
which had been devoted to the fear of God and the service of man- 
kind, and blest with all the natural fruits of piety and virtue; a life, 
which as it had been carefully regulated by christian motives and 
principles was supported and cheered in every vicissitude by chris- 
tian privileges and hopes.’ 

Our readers, we are sure, will thank us for these extracts, co- 
pious as they have been, and they will not need any illustrations 
ofour own. Such a life speaks for itself ;—and it is good to con- 
template it. We cannot however but reflect on the distinguish- 
ed happiness of Mr. Cappe, in having been united to one, whose 
character was so congenial to his own ; and who, amidst the sus- 
pension of his public services and the infirmities of sickness, prov- 


* This letter is dated York, Jul;* 26, 1821, and, as we learn, was forwarded 
after her death to our friend Dr. Channing, by Mr. Wellbeloved, the highly es- 
teemed colleague and successor of her husband. It is published at length in the 
supplement, and marks the lively interest she felt in the progress of religious truth, 
and the interests of humanity, in this country. 
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ed so eminent a blessing, not only by the assiduities of conjugal 
affection, but by the services few could have rendered, in the 
care of those invaluable writings,* by which, “ being dead, he yet 
speaketh.”? For these, and for the beautiful deliaeation of his 
life, the religious world is indebted to Mrs. Cappe. And in ad- 
verting for a moment to the fond anticipations, with which she 
was accustomed to regard her re-union with her departed hus- 
band in a better world, it is reviving to reflect, how blessed in 
that heavenly state must be the renewal of friendships, pure and 
exalted, as theirs’; and with what superior joy they will con- 
template together those powers and virtues, to the progress of 
which it was, even here, their first care and pleasure to contribute. 
—We repeat, it is,good to contemplate such characters ; and 
we should bless God for their examples. They may serve per- 
haps to rebuke that presumption, which would exclude from the 
name and hopes of christianity whatever does fiot accord with 
the vain dogmas of man’s invention. But they serve for much 
more. They show to us-the beauty of holiness; the transcend- 
am dignity and happiness of the christian life. They shew what, 
under the inspiring influence of religion, may be done, even by a 
single individual, for the instruction and virtue of the world; and 


how efficacious is the simple truth, as it is in Jesus, when receiv-_ 


ed into the heart and made the principle of conduct, to enlarge 
the understanding; to sanctify the affections ; to give birth to 
the kindest and most disinterested labours ; to scatter the thick- 
est glooms of care and sorrow; and to irradiate the shadows of 
death with the hope that is full of immortality. 


eR 


ARTICLE IV. 


Address delivered at the seventh anniversary of the Massachusetts 
Peace Society, Dec. 25, 1822. By Hon. Ricnarp Suttivan. 


Tuts is a sensible and an elegant production. We list- 
ened to it on its delivery with unmixed satisfaction and delight ; 
and of these feelings the perusal has brought no abatement. There 


* We wish that the sermons of Newcome Cappe were extensively circulated and 
read among us. They are well adapted for the use of families ; and many of them, 
particularly that ‘“‘On the folly of undue anxiety ;” on the duty of mingling grati- 
tude with our sorrows; and those, which the author preached after a long confine- 
ment from his pulpit * on the improvement to be derived from severe illness ;” are 
most valuable for instruction and comfort in the time of affiction. An edition of 
of this volume was not long since re-published by Wells and Lilly in this city ; and 
for a more particular account of them, see Review, Christian Disciple, Vol, 1. 1819. 
Mrs. Cappe afterwards edited another volume, entitled Discourses chiefly on Prac- 
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is much originality in several of the sentiments advanced ; and 
the illustrations of-them are appropriate. The writer through- 
out opposes the position, that a passion for war is an innate and 
incorrigible passion. He shows in a convincing manner, that 
from the violence so often exhibited in the physical world, and 
from the habits of animals, who live by preying on each other, we 
are not, as some would persuade us, to infer that man was de- 
. Signed to make war upon his species; because man is a moral 
being ; reason and religion make as much a part of his constitu- 
tion as his animal appetites and passions, and were designed to 
govern him; and reason and religion are opposed to war. He 
refutes the position, that war is necessary.as a corrective of a re- 
dundant population ; and he shows, that the principles of hu- 
manity and justice, which all acknowledge should govern men 
in private life, should likewise extend to every form of social in- 
tercourse. He maintains that although the history of mankind, 
which is little else than a catalogue of wars, would seem to prove 
that a passion for war is natural and incorrigible, yet that such 
an inference would be false, because in all countries offensive 
wars have been the work of a few restless and unprincipled men ; 
the great mass of mankind, in every community, if their sen- 
timents could be fairly obtained, would be found always opposed 
to offensive war ; and the interest which is manifested on occa- 
sions of military parade in time of peace is not owing to any 
natural ferocity of temper, nor has it any analogy to a warlike 
spirit. He proceeds to show, that history does not do justice to 
human nature, because it gives an account only of the vices of 
men; whereas there is a history of their virtues as well as of 
their vices. He remarks upon the evils of the condition of a 
country in which the people have no voice in questions relating 
to peace or war; but where they are permitted to enjoy their 
quiet, or are to be harnessed to the chariot of war according to 
the caprice or passion of their imperial driver ; and, in conclu- 
sion, he recalls the attention of his audience to the happy and 
privileged condition of our own country, “ whose policy derived 
from the character of the people and the form of its institutions 
will invariably be in favour of peace.” Jn all these sentiments 
we acquiesce ; and we think they cannot be too strongly impres- 
sed on the public mind. 

There are several passages in this address, which we consid- \ 
er as singularly just and striking; and we shall-do honour to our 
pages by the quotation of them. 
tical subjects,” which are also highly interesting for their familiar and eloquent 
illustrations of christian truths and duties, Her first literary effort, * if such” she 


says, ‘it may be called,” was the abridgment of ** Farmer Trueman’s advice to 
his daughter ; by Mr. Janeway” 
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‘Unhappily for the only valuable use of history and a just view of 
human nature, political annals, in displaying the successful fortunes 
of warlike rulers, do not bring into notice, with sufficient prominence, 
the sentiments of the intelligent and virtuous on the character of a 
war policy—nor are we often enough permitted to see in one con- 
nected view, the glory of the warrior, the sacrifices by which it 
was obtained, and the consequent misery of the nation, which has 
been required to make them. What portion of the young, who fol- 
low with their admiration the Macedonian Alexander, reflect, that 
the character, which is so full of attraction to them, was lamented by 
the good among his subjects, as a misfortune to their country? The 
spoils of vanquished nations, it is true, were brought home to enrich 
the people. It was however but for a moment—they were to be 
corrupted and rendered worse than poor by their vices. Families 
were broken up to supply the ceaseless demand of new levies for 
the army, the passions were pampered, and every indulgence per- 
mitted to make excess habitual, the more easily to dissolve the ties 
of domestic life by creating a disrelish for its sober enjoyment. 
While some rioted in a momentary abundance, others were mourn- 
ing in despair the loss of friends, who had perisbed in arms; and 
wise men bemoaned their country, as no less the victim of their mo- 
narch’s ambition, than the nations, who perished by his sword. Such 
is the character of the scene, which with more or less colouring, 
will always be exhibited in the bosom of his country, however im- 
posing may be the conqueror’s successes, and the show ef benefits 
attending them.’ pp. 10, 11. } 

‘ We are accustomed to speak in terms of admiration of men, who 
have fought for the liberties of their country ;—we dwell with en- 
thusiasm on the spirit of our fathers. But it is not their valour or 
military skill which causes the emotion we feel. No! these have 
their proper place in our esteem; but it is the virtue, the moral 
grandeur, the disinterested love of country, which fixes our admira- 
tion. We recall the scenes of their achievements, not to retrace 
the details of their battles ;—other men have fought as well, and 
their names have perished with them ;—we recall these scenes with 
pleasure, because they have witnessed exhibitions of high moral ex- 
cellence, and a spirit inno degree at variance with the spirit of 
peers and good will to men. Did their actions compel us to think 
ess highly of their virtue than of that of Aristides and the Atheni- 
an people, who rejected with disdain a scheme of T’hemistocles, be- 
cause, though highly advantageous to Athens, it was unjust in itself, 
their names might form so many brazen links in the chain of histo- 
ry, but their memories would never live in the hearts of their coun- 
trymen.’ pp. 12, 13. 

‘If ambitious war, besides its injustice, is always unfriendly to the 
interests of the people, by whose government it is waged, and is felt . 
to be so, it is certainly allowable for good men to wish, that in all 
countries, the body of the people may obtain such an influence in 
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public affairs, as effectually to check abuse of power by rulers. It 
shocks all our jast notions of political economy and of government 
to suppose, that rulers can have one set of interests, and the people 
another ;—that a monarch can be said to have advanced his own in- 
terest, and established his glory, by a course of policy burdensome, 
if not ruinous, to his subjects; that he can enrich bimself by a mea- 
sure which will impoverish them—that he should be authorized to 
view them, if he so will, as senseless weapons or instruments, by 
which he may annoy other nations for his amusement, and gather 
spoil, rather than as fellow beings, endowed with the same feelings 
and capacity as himself, having the same wants, and, each one, rights 
and interests of his own, which he has a fair claim to have respect- 
ed and preserved inviolate by the power of the prince. 

‘Surely the time cannot be far distant, when the principles, on 
which purely arbitrary government rests will cease to have an ap- 
plication in civilized countries. When it will no longer be thought 
necessary to submit to the absolute rule of one man, and to legalize 
all his infirmities and vices, as the only means of accomplishing the 
objects of government, and of preventing anarchy among the peo- 
ple. When all that is most brutal in human nature will not be ex- 
pected of the people, and all that is corrupt and licentious tolerated 
in the prince—when his humours and passions will not be thought 
to have as fair a claim to a seat on the throne as his virtues—when 
it will be discovered that there is, and ever ought to be, a meral tie 
between the monarch and his subjects ;—when it will be understood 
that there is a better measure of right than his absolute will, and a 
more just measure of duty, on the part of the subject, than unquali- 
fied obedience. When, in fine, the natural relation between gov- 
ernment and the people shall be fully recognized, ‘** and kings,” to 
use the words of an ancient biographer, * will no longer be ambi- 
tious to be styled takers of cities,—thunderbolts,—nay, eagles and 
vultures ; preferring the fame of power to that of virtue. If this 
were once so throughout the world, we might desire no surer guar- 
antee that men would cease from war.’” pp. 18, 19. 


The Peace Society has always had our best wishes ; and noth- 

ing can be more correct than the sentiment with which this ad- 
dress is concluded ; 
‘ I should fail in justice to the occasion, did I not avail myself of it, 
to say to those, who either doubt the soundness of your views, or 
the efficacy of your labours, that if, as Christians, they desire that 
the spirit ef Christianity may rule in the world, then are they with 
‘you in heart and mind.’ 


We are aware that many persons are jn the habit of speaking 
‘contemptuously of the designs and expectations of this associa- 
tion ; and others, who have felt most deeply the abominations 
and guilt of war, and have entertained the highest veneration for 
the pious and benevolent views of its founder and his associates, 
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have yet been almost inclined to consider it as the offspring of 
weakness or enthusiasm, and as quite inefficient in regard to its 
professed objects. We confess that we ourselves were at one 
time among this number ; but our views of it have been maieri- 
ally changed ; and we are persuaded that much seed has been sown, 
which promises an abundant and valuable ctop. ‘There can be 
little doubt that public opinion has already been materially affec- 
ted by the publications of this society. The subject of war has 
been made a prominent subject of attention and discussion. Its 
criminality has been more deeply felt ; its miséries and horrors 
have been more leisurely and largely surveyed; its pretended 
advantages and glories have been more justly estimated. Its 
opposition to christianity, we believe, is more considered than 
it has been. Public sentiment is in fact much more strong 
against war than at any former period; and we think it would 
now be more difficult, than ever before, to induce a considerable 
part of the community to engage in it. Nor is this sentiment 
confined to our particular community. Peace societies have 
sprung up not only in various parts of our own country, but in 
Creat Britian and on the continent of Europe. Innumerable 
tracts on this subject have been extensively circulated in most of 
the languages of Europe. All this does good ; and is the precursor 
to most important results. The consequences, to which it may 
lead, are not to be determined by the history of past times. A 
material change has taken place in the condition of the world. 
The world is now brought together by the unlimited range of 
commercial enterprise; education is every where extending its 
blessings, and every where contributing to enlighten and ele- 
vate the buman mind. Heretofore the great mass of mankind 
have been little accustomed to think for themselves ; they have 
been governed by authority, or precedent, or kept under by phy- 
sical force. But within the last few years things in this respect 
have greatly altered: The intellectual improvement of men has 
taken an immense stride. Every subject of a political or moral 
character is now discussed upon its own merits in the highest 
and the lowest circles of civil society; and public opinion is to 
be in future the great engine by which the social machine is 
moved. This is already eminently the case with our own coun- 
try ; and in spite of all the fetters fastened upon the press, and 
all the attempts to arrest the progress of inquiry by the despotic 
sovereigns of Europe, it must be so there. In the present cir- 
cumstances of the world, to oppose an effectual barrier to the 
progress of the human mind and of human society would be as 
vain as to attempt to repress the swelling tide. They may pre- 
sumptuously stand before it, but they will be overwhelmed. How 
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( 
' important is it then that public sentiment should be enlightened 
and a right direction be given to it! and, if any thing is to be 
done in the case, what so likely to be effectual, as to enable so- 
ciety at large to form a correct estimate of the cost of war; we 
mean not its pecuniary cost, which in a comparative scale weighs 
nothing ; but its expense of human blood and human life, of mo- 
rals, improvement, comfort, and happiness. ‘There are some ex- 
penditures, which from their vastness are not understood. When 
we speak of millions, the sum is so far beyond any thing which 
enters into the ordinary calculations of life, that we pass them 
over without any impression corresponding to their extent. Thus 
when we hear of whole countries ravaged and desolated by the 
march of immense armies, and of thousands and tens of thousands 
weltering on the field of battle, such accounts, from their great- 
ness, to most men who have not been eye witnesses to scenes 
so unutterably terrific and afflictive, have so much the air of 
romance, that they are read with comparatively little emotion. It 
is by a just and exact exhibition of the miseries of war in particu- 
lar instances, npon small communities, upon families, and individ- 
uals, that men will be most deeply impressed with its horrors and 
iniquities. 

‘A poor wretch, says Simond, well worth describing, offered him- 
self to us as a guide ; he had lost an eye, his arm was in a sling, and 
his head bound up with a dirty rag of a handkerchief; the large 
military hat over it half hid an unshaved countenance, deeply ting- 
ed with bile and sickness, rather than sunburnt; a pair of cast-off 
shoes, much too large for his feet, were fastened on» with pack 
thread, and he wore about his wrist something, which might have 
been an officer’s scarf, in order to keep his tattered coat from flying 
abroad. Salvator Rosa was stamped upon his figure ; and when “ sad 
historian of the pensive ruins,” he began his narrative, the lowering 
expression of his countenance and surly voice and manner accorded 
perfectly with his general appearance. He had been an artillery- 
man during the seige, had been wounded and was just dismissed from 
the hospital.’* 

‘The town where we had fought nolonger remained. We could 
not even distinguish the lines of the streets on account of the nume- 
rous dead bodies with which they were heaped. On every side we 
saw a multitude of scattered limbs and human heads, crushed by the 
wheels of the artillery. ‘The houses formed a pile of ruins, and un- 
der their burning ashes appeared many skeletons half consumed— 
many of the sick and wounded had, on quitting the field of battle, 
taken refuge in these houses. ‘T'he small number of them who had 
escaped the flames, now presented themselves before us, with their 
faces blackened, and their clothes and hair dreadfully burnt. In the 


* Simond’s Switzerland, vol. i. p. 57. 
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most piteous tone they besought us to afford them some relief, or 
kindly to terminate their sufferings by death.’ : 

‘ The villages, which a few days before had afforded us shelter, 
were now level with the ground. Under their ashes yet warm, and 
which the wind droye towards us, were the bodies of hundreds of 
soldiers and peasants... Many an infant was to be seen cruelly butch- 
ered, and many a female savagely massacred on the spot which had 
witnessed her violation.’ 

‘ As we traversed the fie!d of battle we heard, at a distance, a fee- 
ble voice appealing to us for succour, Touched by his plaiotive 
cries, some soldiers approached the spot and to their astonishment, 
saw stretched on the ground a French soldier with both his legs 
fractured. “1 was wounded,” said he, “ on the day of the great battle. 
I fainted from the agony which | endured, and on recovering my 
senses, | found myself in a desolate place, where no one could bear 
my cries or afford me relief. For two months, { daily dragged my- 
seifto the brink of a rivulet where I fed on the grass and roots, and 
some morsels of bread, which | found among the dead bodies.” 

‘ Three thousand prisoners were brought from Moscow. Having 
nothing to give them during their march, they were at night driven 
into a fold like so many beasts. Without fire, and without food, they 
lay on the bare ice, and to assuage the hunger, which tortured 
them, those, who had not the courage to die, nightly fed on the flesh 
of their companions, whom fatigue, misery, and famine had destroy- 
ed.’} 

It is by such monuments as these, that the records of war are 
kept. It is by the desolated hamlet, by the trampled harvest, by 
the blazing cottage, by the sick and mutilated, by the scattered 
limbs and the mangled bodies, seized on while yet warm by birds 
and beasts of prey, by the agonies and tears of the widow and 

the fatherless, the houseless and the forlora ; it is, in a word, by 
deep tracks in human blood and human misery, that the path of 
the storm is to be followed with a heart-rending distinctness. 
The efforts of the Peace Society, to bring home the guilt and 
miseries of war to the conviction and feelings of men, cannot be, 
we. are persuaded that they have not been, without avail. 


* Labaume’s Campaign jn Russia, pp. 217. 225, 230. 231. 
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ARTICLE V. 


A Collection of Essays and Tracts in Theology. By Janep Sparks. 
No. 1. January, 1823. Contents—Turretin on Fundamentale 
in Religion, and Abauzit’s Essays. Boston, published by O. 
Everett, No. 13, Cornhill. Cambridge: University Press— 
Hilliard and Metcalf. 1823. p. 168. 


Tuere is no example of the establishment of a new system, ei- 
ther in morals or in religion, in politics“or in philosophy, without 
a conflict more or less severe, with what went before it in men’s 
minds. If we could find a single exception to this remark, one 
would think it would certainly be in the discoveries of Galileo, 
of Copernicus, and of Newton. But even these, having their evi- 
dence in the clearest demonstration,which of all evidence but that 
of the senses, suits itself best to every variety of capacity—even 
these shared the common lot of novelties, and had io force their 
way to general acknowledgment, through much debate and con- 
troversy, excommunication, and the fear of death. So has it also 
been with the extraordinary ‘discoveries of God’s will. Chris- 
tianity itself, the fullest and the brightest of them all, bas from 
the time when Jesus began to preach and say, Repent! till now, 
verified nothing more perfectly than it has the declaration of its 
founder, that he came not to send peace on earth, but a sword— 
a declaration than which we know of none that more clearly 
shows how thoroughly he knew what was in man. Not that to 
set men at variance, and to give them the weapons and the skill 
for able controversy, was to be the chief effect, or is the principal 
design, of our religion. This, itis true, it bas most completely 
done ; and this, in so far as it is good for men to differ and Ccon- 
tend, there can be no doubt, was intended. But it was rath- 
era natural consequence of his charge to subvert all other sys- 
tems, and to introduce in their stead, a new and a better system 
from God, than the main purpose of his mission, to which this 
energetic language of our Saviour so pointedly referred. He 
knew, that the word he received from his Father, was to be pro- 
mulgated by human instruments according to established laws— 
that men were to publish it to men, who, left even of themselves 
to judge not only what is right, but also what is true, would ex- 
amine,with a thorough scrutiny, both their credentials as his apos- 
tles, and Azs credentials as the sent of God—that since a change 
of character, even in an individual, is one of the greatest altera- 
tions in nature, to reform the world would be a*work of incalcu- 
lable time and difficulty—that it could hardly be, that the preju- 
' dices and the errors, the abuses and the sins, the moral and in- 
tellectual darkness, which had been gathering for ages, could be 
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dispersed in an instant—that the passage of light, from mind to 
mind, and from generation to generation, is a very different thing 
from the passage of light from planet to planet, or from sup to 
sun, not only requiring much more time, but also having to 
meet with, and bear down, manifold hindrances and oppositions 
without number—in fine, that the whole constitution of man must 
be changed, and a new order of nature created, before even the 
kingdom of heaven could be set up without a struggle, or the prince 
of peace establish his sway, without many a conflict with its ene- 
mies, human imperfection and buman ignorance, blind passions 
and mistaken interests, the skepticism of some and the credulity 
. Abs the pride of philosophy and the thoughtless hardihood 
of folly. 

We are far from thinking, however, that christianity has.any 
fear of an overthrow in whatever contest it may have with ene- 
mies like these, or, indeed, with any enemies. For it is the 
word of God, which cannot return unto him void, but must in- 
evitably prosper in the thing whereunto he sent it. But it will 
never have fully prospered, till it has thoroughly subdued every 
strong delusion, every mere device of the human understanding 
or of the human passions, so that truth and goodness may be 
allin all. And let us never for an instant despair of its final suc- 
cess, however slow it may seem to us in its destruction of error, 
of ignorance, and of sin. For the.God of all wisdom determin- 
ed from the first, that it should complete its work, not at once but 
by degrees, and it seems wisest and best, that each, striving to 
do absolutely all in his power to accelerate its progress, should, 
as to the result, possess his soul in‘peace and contentedly wait 
God’s time. 

But there is one thing, which, in thinking how its progress may 
be quickened, appears to us certain. Our religion can never be 
heartily and universally received, and it evidently must be so 
received before it can completely answer its end, till it is 
exhibited in its simplicity and purity. So long as contradictions 
and unintelligible mysteries are absurdly, and as if in mockery, 
held up as this revelation from God, and christianity is encum- 
bered with human additions, which men are not only not taught 
to distinguish from it, but to regard-as among its constituent 
principles—our missionaries, for all the service they can do the 
cause of Christ, had better stay at home. For at home, they 
may soon chance to learn, that reason and revelation were made 
‘by God, the author of them both, to go hand in hand; and that 
the chief occasion of our seeing so many infidels in christian lands, 
is the a of men to put these asunder though God has join- 
ed them. Thus they may perhaps be Jed also te suspect, why 
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their heathen brethren so obstinately turn the deaf adder’s 
car to a voice from heaven, and prefer their miserable supéersti- 
tions, with common sénse, a certain blessing, to the gospel as 
proclaimed i in Calvinism, to them at least, a very doubtful good. 

We have said these things may be learned soon. For, if we 
do not mistake the signs of the times, there is dawning upon the 
christian world a brighter day than it bas seen for ages. There 
has gone abroad in the walks of every other science, a severe 
and active spirit of investigation, which has carried them to a de- 
gree of exactness and-perfection, not only never before witness- 
ed, but in many cases never before deemed possible; and it can 
hardly be, that it should not extend itself even to theology, in 
the nature of which there is nothing to prevent its producing 
effecis as astonishing and as happy. It has indeed already shown 
that it is there and at: work. ‘ares, whichat the first springing up 
could scarcely be known from the wheat, are fast taking their 
distinguishing forms and proportions, and men already: begin fear- 
lessly to pluck them from the field and gather them for the fire. 
It.is a work in which every sincere christian, every lover of 
truth, must heartily bid them God speed. 

Such being the state of things, we cannot but pronounce the 
publication before us, not only a work, which would at any time 
be of great value to the professed theological student, to the 
general inquirer, and indeed to every one, who, to make himself 
a well informed map, thinks it at all necessary to know any thing 
of divinity—but also one which is now especially, a most important, 
judicious, and seasonable undertaking. Even considered in refer- 
ence to the general remarks we have just made, it certainly does 
rot recommend itself to us at all the less, either because it is to 
be so decidedly unitarian in its tone, or because it is to be conduct- 
ed by a scholar of distinguished talents, who has so actively and 
successfully devoted himself to the unitarian cause. For we 
have miserably mistaken its design, and confess ourselves shame- 
fully deceived as to the extent of unitarian views, if thrice re- 
peated arguments against the doctrine of a trinity, or reasonings 
high of foreknowledge, will and fate—fixed fate, free will, fore- 
knowledge absolute, ‘will constitute the whole, or any great pro- 
portion of the whole Collection. Its parpose, as described by the 
editor, in the remarks* with which he has introduced his propo- 
sals to the public, is—* to select such articles, as have intrinsic 


* Had we not already copied these remarks into our pages entire, we should cer- 
tainly do ithere, They may he found in our number for May and June 1822—in 
vol, iv. p. 221. Ifour readers will peruse them, and give but a glance at the pre- 
sent state of theological inquiry in the land, they will doubtless think us rather 
sparing than profuse of praise. ~ 
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merit, and are calculated to strengthen the faith of christians in 
the divine origin and authority of their religion—to diffuse a 
critical knowledge of the scripiures—to exhibit rational and.con- 
sistent views of the christian scheme—to inculcate prigciples of 
religious liberty and toleration—to encourage the exercise of 
piety and charity—and to seture obedience to the laws of Christ” 
—a purpose, which embraces not only the objects peculiarly 
dear to the unitarian, but also those of the highest interest to 
every christian. We rejoice that one of our own sentiments 
rather than any other, is thus endeavouring to accomplish it, 
only because we do believe such an one much the best qualified 
to take the proper measures to insure saccess. 

Mach has doubtless been done, and is still doing, for the dif- 
fusion of liberal and enlightened views of religion, of the scrip- 
tures, and of christian duties, by our periodical publications, — 
But over these, a collection of essays and tracts in theology, 
made, ws this is intended to be, with a single regard to their 
own intrinsic merit and no regard at all to the peculiar theologi- 
cal opinions of their writers, has many and important advantages, 
Hf judiciously selected, we shali find the same subjects as popular- 
ly discussed without haying to regret so often as we do, that they 
are not more fully treated than is usually the case in periodical 
papers. Besides, although no religious system can be establish- 
ed or overthrown by authorities, still, when we find them in ar- 
ray against us, there is no small satisfaction in being able to show 
as many and as respectable on our own side. But a reasonable 
man would infinitely prefer to see the arguments, which decided 
even a few of the great and good to embrace his party, than 
never so Jong a catalogue of mere names, which is all that the 
limits of periodical works commonly afford us. And since our 
editor has determined to levy contributions to his main desiga 
from all who are able to supply them, we shail often, as in the 
case of Turretin, who, we believe is in high estimation with the 
orthodox, find a writer quite as decidedly with usin some points, 
as he is against us in the main. 

We would willingly say more of this work, if we thought it 
would either increase the well deserved reputation of the gen- 
tleman to whose enterprise we owe it, or give a wider circula- 
tion to the work itself. But, even from the imperfect notice of 
it we have now given, every one must see, that it offers an in- 
valuable addition to his means of religious information, which, 
we will venture to say, it is next to impossible to procure in any 
other way. The discourse and essays, which comprise the first 
number, are admirable. Though we had rather have nothing 
said of fundamentals at all, still, since men will think about them, 
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and talk about them too, it is well that there is upon the subject 
a treatise so liberal in its spirit, and so rational in its views as 
Turretin’s. As to the .essays of Abauzit, they would fairly 
fill us with astonishment at the little improvement made in bibli- 
cal criticism since his day, did we not reflect, that common sense 
is the same in every age, and, if carried to the study of the scrip- 
tures, would in every age produce very nearly the same results. 
Td each article is prefixed by the editor .a short biographical 
account of its author, which enables us to read it with redoubled 
interest. There are notes besides occasionally added, which 
are highly valuable, both in themselves and as clear and necessary 
illustrations or correction of the text. Notwithstanding the un- 
common beauty of its mechanical execution, this publication 
for cheapness is, we are persuaded, absolutely without a rival. 
If any one will but make a trial to procure the works enumera 
ted in the editor’s proposals, as among those he intended to 
print, we are satisfied he will find he cannot do it, at twice nay 
four, times the expense, at which he can have them by subscrib- 
ing for this collection. 
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Tue annual report of the society for propagating the gospel 
among the Indians and others in North America, has been pub- 
lished since the appearance of our last number; and we regret 
that we have no room for the extracts, which we intended. The 
annual meeting of this seciety was held on the first Thursday in 
' November last, and the discourse was delivered by the Rev. 
Abiel Holmes, D. D. of Cambridge. 





We deem it asuitable piece of intelligence tobe preserved in the 
pages of the Christian Disciple, that the present Lord Bishop of 
London, the Right Rev. William Howley, has in a charge, deliver- 
ed to his clergy at a visitation in July last, uttered the following 
sentences, which in this day of advancing knowledge seem to 
bear something of a retro-grading tendency; and to intimate 
not obscurely a wish to bring things back to what his lordship 
would seem to think the happy quiet and security of the igno- 
rance of past times. , 

‘For a series of years preceding the French revolution, the 
diffusion of knowledge and the cultivation of intellect, in France 
and the neighbouring countries, exceeded in such proportion the 
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GOUNTERVAILING POWERS of religion and morality, that all com- 
petent judges agreed, that some great convulsion was near at 
band. ; 

Again,—* When we direct our attention to the systematic cul- 
lure of intellect introduced in the course of a few years among 
all classes, we cannot but feel an anaiety, lest the balance of 
society suffer disturbance from this sudden increase of its mo- 
mentum.’ : 

Once more, ‘ There is no necessary connexion between 
knowledge and goodness; between the possession of intellectual 
power and a disposition to apply it to its proper ends.’ 

Now it is very true, that great talents: and learning have been 
abused. Yet we had thought, that knowledge was an instru- 
ment of virtue ; and that one way to make men good was to en-. 
lighten them. But his Lordship here teaches us, that diffusion of 
knowledge and improvement of intellect, of themselves, have an 
evil tendency, and will lead to mischief, unless countervailed, as 
he is pleased to.term it, or as we should say, counteracted by 
some other means. As we profess under this head only to give 
intelligence, we leave our readers to make the inferences for 
themselves. But it seems to us, that his Lordship in these re- 
markable axioms is labouring with some very high church no- 
tions, which he chooses to intimate rather than express: such 
as, that it is very unsafe to trust men with religious inquiry ; 
and, agreeably to the doctrine explicity laid down by Dr. Marsh, 
the present Bishop of Peterborough,* and which has found its 
advocates even in this country, “ that it is inexpedient to cir- 
culate the bible among the common people, unless it is bound 
up with (or, may we here use the Bishop’s term ‘ countervailed 
by”’’ the church catechism and prayer book.’ 





Through the kindness of a friend, one of the publishers of this 
work, we have just been favoured with a copy of five letters 
from William Roberts, teacher of the native unitarian congrega- 
tion near Madras, addressed to Rev. T. Belsham, &c. and pub- 
lished in London since January last. They contain a satisfac- 
tory account of the state and prospects of the unitarian establish- 
ment there, and give additional evidence to what we have 
already known [See Ch. Dis. vol, ii. 1820.] of the fidelity, and 
zeal of this humble, but intelligent and truly interesting native 
teacher. 

* This Prelate is well known, and is at this period exciting to himself no small 
attention im the House of Lords, as the propounder of eighty-seven questions with 
thirty-two others, supplementary and explanatory, which he applies as tests to 
all candidates for ordination, with a view to purge his diocese from calvinism. 


He contends, that the Arminian interpretation of the Thirty-nine articles is the 
true interpretation; and that calvinists should be excluded from the church. 
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‘One of my hearers, about six years back, went from Madras 
to Hydrabad, and reading the New Testament, which he took 
from us, at his leisure hours, and reflecting on the principles he 
had heard among us, in tine, a change took place ip his religious 
sentiments; but he could not satisfactorily go to any other de- 
nomination of christian ministers, that were near, to receive 
baptism. Returning to Madras the beginning of this year he 
caine to our chapel, on the first Sunday after his arrival, with 
four or five of his friends, and after sermon, made himself known 
tous. After relating his religious progress, and firm faith in 
christianity as profes. by unitarians, he exprest his desire, that 
I should baptize him. Shortly after he was taken sick; and 
agreeably to his wish, | went to his house and baptized him. 
His name is Lazarus: his former heathen name was Handiapah, 
On this occasion there were present some of Larazus’ heathen 
and Roman Catholic neighbours, and among them one Anthony, 
and his father, a very sensible good man, and both Roman Catho- 
lics. 

‘ A few days after, Lazarus, though still sick, brought his mother, 
his wife, his two little sons, and two of his brother’s ehildren to the 
chapel to be baptized. On this occasion also, Anthony, his fath- 
er, and some of the neighbours attended divine service and heard 
the discourse. ‘They were well pleased to see and hear every 
thing done in their own language ; and without unnecessary cere- 
montes. The father and son set their minds to enquiry, and joined 
our Seciety. Anthony has taken the place of a schoolmaster, 
and from his instructions, | hope to derive good to the unitarian 
cause.” 

Writing ata later date, he says ‘ Anthony, proves to be a zealous 
unitarian. Through his indefatigable exertions and exemplary life, 
in the course of twelve months he has brought over to join us, his 
wife, his sister, his mother, his brother, his brother in law, and their 
families. His endeavour is to become an unitarian teacher. Since 
he has kept a school for unitarian children, he has often been 
annoyed by his Roman Catholic neighbours ; but no one has ap- 
peared to confute him by scripture proofs or cool reasoning.’ 

We wish our limits would admit of more extracts from these 
interesting letters. 





From the Monthy Repository, for Dec. 1822, we extract the 
following. “ Died, at Stoke-Newington, Dec. 6th, in his 75th 
year, Dr. Joun Arkin, (brother of Mrs. Barbauld,) well known 
to the world by his numerous elegant and useful contributions 
to English Literature ; and the head of a family, which bas per- 
haps done more than any other in England, for the promotion of 
knowledge, and the gratification of the literary taste. 








